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From the Genessee Farmer. 
Caution to Readers and Writers. 

We have frequently heard an expres- 
sion of disappointment from readers of 
agricultural publications, that many of 
the recommendations they contain are 
of little practical value ; and that experi- 
ments detailed as remarkably successful, | 
prove on repetition partial or entire fail-| 
ures. ‘This is owing to several causes. 
A very common one is, that the experi- 
ments are not allowed a fair trial.—An 
important part of the operation is per- 
haps overlooked or omitted, and disap- 
pointment is the result. ‘'his is some- 
times owing to a want of precision in 
the writer, but perhaps more frequently 
to carelessness in the reader. A neigh- 
bor, who had a fine piece of sandy 
ground for his garden, but which had 
not been much enriched with manure, 
had read or heard much of the benefit|* 
of ashes as manure He accordingly 
applied unleached ashes in large quanti- 
ties, throwing down each load in a heap 
an? spreading it afterwards, but still 
leaving a layer two or three inches thick 
where each heap had stood. This was 
but very imperfectly mixed with the 
soil. As an inevitable consequence, the 
crop on those spots was nearly destroy- 
ed, and ashes was denouneed. Another 
farmer had read much of the facility of 
raising, and the great profits and advan- 








\vood crop considered it as of little value 
because he never applied it to the pro- 
per use. 

It is highly necessary that accuracy 
of plan and of observation be made use 
of in the culture of new crops, or in 
new operations, and that nothing be 
overlooked. It is also very desirable 
that there be as great accuracy of detail 
in describing experiments as practicable. 
Difference of soil or of climate some- 
times materially affects the success of a 
crop ; hence before attempting an untried 
experiment, it would be of great advan- 
tage to know precisely the nature and 
difference of soils, and a comparison of 
climates made from accurate observa- 
tions. Great looseness of expression 
prevails in describing soils. Thus, it is 
general to give nothing more definite 
than the expressions ‘ clayey et 

sandy,’ ‘“‘clayey loam” or * sandy 
aoe ‘rich mould ”’ or ‘* heavy clay,” 
as the case may be. But what would 
be termed sandy in one region would he 
considered clayey in another; we have 
known land to be described as sandy, 
which in fact contained so much clay as 
to be incapable of being worked with- 
out causing baking, except in dry wea- 
ther. Yet it was the lightest soil to be 
found in that section of the country 
The most effectual remedy for such 
want of precision would be, analysis 
of soils ; but this could be properly per- 








tages, of ruta baga. But the writers 
who detailed the successful experiments 
did not distinctly mention that they had 
a light or very rich soil to work upon. 
The experiment was repeated upon a 
wet clay, and failed as a matter of 
course. Another has a good soil, but 
he suffered the crop to be overrun with 
weeds in its early stage of growth; the 
crop as a consequence was greatly di- 
minished in amount, and the labor in- 
creased four-fold. The ruta baga was 


considered as a very unprofitable crop. 





Another, who succeeded in raising a 
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formed by a few only. ‘The degree of 
tenacity exhibited by worked specimens, 
would probably, in this case, be a good 
substitute. A more general knowledge 
of the different soils of the country 
would also be advantageous. 

In all newly recommended experi- 
ments, it is absolutely necessary that 
they be tested by judgment and experi- 
ence before trial. Many requisites for 
success, yet unknown to be such, almost 
always exist; and what is advantageous 
and profitable in one place may not be 
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so inanother. But /imited experiments 
are cheap; the greatest benefits some- 
times result from them, the judgment is 
greatly improved by them, and common 
sense will generally dictate whether new 
recommendations are or are not worthy 
of trial. ae 





Popular Errors. 

TuatT it is good policy to burn green 
wood in winter; or that farmers do not 
find ample remuneration in providing 
wood-houses, and securing wood from 
the weather. 

That there is no danger in sowing 
chess with wheat, as chess does noi 
grow. The truth is, chess will, and 
does grow, and is a hardier plant than 
wheat, which accounts in fact for its 
occupying the ground so extensively 
where the wheat has been winter kil- 
led. 

That if a farmer is obliged to keep 
his cattle on a ‘limited allowance,’ or 
on inferior food, it is better to stint them 
the early part of the season, or give 
them the poor food first. ‘The con- 
verse of both these propositions is the 
truth. 

That farmers in putting their crops 
into the earth should pay attention to 
the phases of the moon. On land well 
manured, well tilled, and the seed put 
in in good season, the moon never does 
any injury. 

That Canada thistle seed does not 
vegetate, and hence is not injurious in 
grass or other seeds. Canada thistle 
seed will vegetate, and he who know- 
ingly sells this seed with other seeds, is 
as richly deserving a place in the peni- 
tentiary as the man who fires his neigh- 
bor’s barns or stacks. 

That it is better to hold on to things 
a farmer may have for sale, after a fair 
remunerating price is offered, in the 
hope of obtaining extravagant rates. — 
The chances are ten to one in such ea- 
ses that a loss is sustained. If you 
wish to sell, sell; if not, never put an 
article into the market. 

That it is a good plan to undertake a 
great deal more work than can be done 
in season; or that he acts reasonably, 
who requires six weeks of Indian sum- 


mer in November to complete his au- 
tumn work. 

That it is a saving to use tools half 
made and of inferior kinds, because they 
are called cheap. Such implements are 
not unusually much the dearest in the 
end. 

That cheap laborers, on the farm, or 
cheap teachers in the school; or cheap 
professional men, are always the best. 
A good thing of any kind should always 
command good prices ; and the sixpence 
saved here, is frequently a dear one to 
the person saving it. 

That it is better to borrow tools re- 
quired by the farmer, than toown them. 
It cannot be expected that the farmer 
should possess all the tools required by 
mechanics ; but he should own all the 
implements necessary to Ais business 
of cultivating the earth. 

That it is better to beg, or steal, fruit 
from neighboring farmers, than to be at 
the trouble or expense of procuring 
from the nursery new trees, or grafts, 
of the kinds of fruit desired to furnish 
the requisite supply at all seasons. 

That a good education is not neces- 
sary for a farmer. ‘To simply read and 
write is well; but itis not enough. A 
knowledge of men and things is neces- 
sary to a good education, and this know- 
ledge can only be acquired by study, 
observation and experience. 

That science is useless in agriculture. 
There is scarcely an operation in farm- 
ing in which science is not valuable, 
either in teaching us to avoid error, or 
explaining the relation between cause 
and effect in the processes of agricul- 
ture. 

That porkers are naturally unclean 
animals. Sucha supposition does gross 
injustice to the pig, who, maugre his 
want of reason, if he only have decent 
opportunities, is often a far more nice 
and cleanly animal than he who assumes 
to be his owner. A clean pen and new 
straw, is as much relished by the pig, 
as by any other bon vivant; and if there 
is a ‘sufliciency of material,’ is shown 
by an extra kink to the tail._—Genessee 
Farmer. 











Zeal, when baffled, turns to spleen. 
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Cause of the Smut in Wheat. 
BY MR. JOSEPH WIMPEY, 
Contributor to the Bath Agricultural Papers, 

In a former letter on this subject, I 
mentioned my having then more expe- 
riments on foot, with a view to the far- 
ther investigation of the cause of the 
smut in wheat. It is true, that, although) 
those experiments were numerous, they 
have afforded no new discovery, that is, 
nothing different from the result of those 
I formerly related ; yet I think they may 
be of great use, as they may serve to 
corroborate and confirm the opinion I 
maintained, respecting the cause of an 
evil so extensive and alarming. 

To give a circumstantial relation of | 
each experiment, would be both tedious 
and unimportant; suffice it then to say, 
they were made with sound corn picked 
out of smutty ears, set at different times, 
and on different séls; prepared by 
steeping in different liquors; some in| 
simple water, and some without any 
preparation at all. The result was, 
that not one smutty ear was to be found 
in any of the experiments. 

It is true indeed that the wheat of last, 
year was in general pretty free from 
smut; but, if the cause of the evil origi-| 
nate in the seed, and not in the season, the) 
produce of the above experiments would, 
have been just as liable to the smut,| 
(being taken from smutty ears,) as in| 
any other season whatever. 

Some of the seed of these experi-| 
ments was steeped in a solution of salt; 
some in a lixivium of webb-atiie? 
some in a solution of sugar; some in 
strong ale; some in clear water; and 
some were set dry, as they came from| 
the ear; but at harvest there was no) 
perceptible difference, either as to! 
strength of plants, or soundness and 
plumpness of grain. I could not per-| 
ceive that any adv antage had been gain- 
ed by any of the infusions made use of, 
excepting that the corn from the un-' 
washed seed abounded much more with 
weeds, than that from the seed which 
had been steeped and washed; which 


was rather contrary to what I had hoped 
and expected, from a former experiment 
of steeping, which seemed to promise 
an increase of fertility and produce. 


|destroyed by birds. 





There is one experiment, however, 
which I beg leave to relate a little more 
particularly : 

The first experiment I made on smut- 
ty wheat was four years ago, on some 
sound corns I picked out of a smutty 
ear of white wheat, said to be originally 
from Canada. ‘The corn from this seed 
I have continued to plant ever since, to 
try if there would be any return of the 
original taint, or symptom of that disor- 
der. ‘The produce ever since has been 
not only free from it, but the grain re- 
markably plump and fine. In the har- 
vest of 1790 the whole of it was nearly 
I did not save a 
tenth part of it, and that from the weak- 
est and Jatest ripe ears; however, I sa- 
ved all I could, and planted it in my 
garden the August following. ‘To pre- 
vent a like devastation from the birds, I 
had part of a ridge dug in the middle 
of a field of wheat reserved for the pur- 
pose, and, in February following, trans- 
planted it there in rows, at 9 inches dis- 
tance, and 6 inches apart in the rows. 
When the plants were about a foot high, 
they were completely eat down by the 
hares, and I thought them destroyed 
irrecoverably ; but they soon shot up 
again, and at harvest produced as long 
and fine ears, and as plump, sound, 
good corn, as I ever saw. ‘The pro- 
duce was at the rate of 374 bushels to 
the acre: the weight of the bushel 72 
pounds; 9 gallons by measure. The 
soil was a poor, binding, loamy sand, 
which, if undisturbed, soon grows mos- 
sy. It had borne six drilled crops in 
succession, four of them wheat, without 
any manure whatever. 

Some who favor the opinion, that the 
cause of the smut is from the depravity 
of the seed, have observed, that ** when 
two adjoining fields have begun their 
blooming at the same time, but belong- 
ing to different owners, and therefore 
sown with different seed, one shall be 
almost free from smut, and the other 
greatly infested with it. ‘This cannot be 
owing to the atmosphere, (say they,) for 
they have both the same; what then can 
be said to this, by those who suppose the 
smut is owing to the unfavorableness of 


'\the weather at the time of blooming ?” 
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I answer, the objection seems calcu- 
lated to give countenance to their opin- 
ion, but it by no means enters far enough 
into the business to investigate the truth ; 
for, though the fields are contiguous, 
and their atmosphere equally so, cor- 
rectly ar | truly speaking, the latter may 
be no more the same than the former ; 
probably, in respect to quality, far more 
different. When we speak of the at- 
mosphere, we mean, not only the cir- 
cumambient air, but every principle, of 
whatever nature or kind, that floats in 
it. ‘These are sometimes of a very 
malignant nature, and extend far and 
near, but are frequently confined to a 
kind of stream or current, like water in|) 
a river, and affect those objects only 


which stand in their way, and obstruct), 


their passage. It is not very uncommon 
to see trees and plants blighted and blas- 
ted on one side, while the other shews 
not the least sign or mark of being in- 
jured. Such partial sufferings happen| 
at times to almost every field, ‘and ev ery 
kind of plant it bears. 

It hath many times fallen within my 
observation, that the east and south sides 
of a field of wheat have been execeed- 
ingly smutty, when the north and west, 
and the other parts of the field, have 
been little affected by it. But, farther, 
we have frequently found both sound 
and smutty ears growing from the same 
root; and, what is still more, sound and 
smutty grains, at the same time, in one 
and the same ear. ‘To imitate our ob- 


jectors then, and attempt to obviate one}: 


difficulty by starting another, will they 
permit me to ask what they can say to 
this? If smutty seed infallibly pro- 
duces a smutty crop, as they maintain, 
what produces the sound ears which 


grow out of the same root with the) 


smutty ears, and the sound grains which 
are found in the same ear with the smut- 
balls ? 

This single observation clearly refutes 
their whole argument. It is an estab- 
lished maxim in physics, ‘that the) 
same causes infallibly produce the same 
effects,” and, were it not so, human 
knowledge of any future event would 
be an impossible thing; for, this is the 








without it, intention or design would 


have no object. ‘Io say then, that both 
sound and smutty grain proceed from 
the same root, which root is vitiated 
‘and depraved, yet is the efficient cause 
of both, is as palpable a contradiction 
as to assert, that good wholesome blood, 
and a putrid, malignant, poisonous ichor, 
may be taken from the same vein, at 
lone and the same moment. 

| It is universally admitted, that the 
smut mostly abounds in cold, wet, in- 
iclement seasons. If the smut then, as 
these gentlemen think, proceed from 
‘corrupt or vitiated seed, we should find 
most of it the year following any year 
in which it much abounded; for, if it 
proceed from smutty seed, as its sole 
cause, which they maintain, certainly 
every succeeding crop would increase in 
smut, as the quantity of smutty seed 
sown would, in some degree at least, be 
‘in proportion to the quantity of smut in 
the crop of the year preceding; there- 
fore, if this were the case, the smut 
‘would annually increase, till in a very 
few years we should have no wheat free 
from smut, that is, it would be all smut, 
‘and we should have no wheat at all, for 
smut-balls contain nothing but an effete 
stinking powder, totally destitute of 
every principle of life, and therefore 
never vegetate at all. But this is so far 
from being the case, that a very smutty 
year is often succeeded by one that has 
little if any smut. ‘This generally hap- 
pens as often as a damp, cold, inclement 
season is succeeded by one that is warm, 





dry, and favorable to the growth and 
ripening of grain. 
_ In short, it is not easy to enumerate 
the arguments that might be adduced, 
in support and confirmation of the opin- 
‘ion here advanced ; I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with the recital of the two 
recent cases following. 

In the year 1790, a near neighbor of 


mine, an intelligent farmer, in a large 


way of business, procured a sample of 
very fine, clean, sound wheat, of which 
he purchased enough to sow a large 
field: the rest of his land he sowed 
with wheat of his own growth. From 
the seed he had purchased, he hoped ta 


principle which directs actions to ends ;|reap enough good corn to supply him 
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with seed for his whole crop the follow- 
ing season; but at harvest how great 
was his disappointment! ‘I'he produce 
of his fine seed turned out very smut- 
ty ; whereas the crop from the seed of 
his own growth had little if any smut 
in it. 

Another farmer, who lived about a 
mile from me, being rather in low cir- 
cumstances, was induced to sow, the 
same season as above, some very smut- 
ty wheat he had by him, it not being 
convenient to purchase good clean seed ; 
but, very fortunately for him, his crop 
proved as clean and as good as any in 
the neighborhood, having very little if 
any smut in it. ‘hese cases are far 
from being singular, for many such have 
come to my knowledge. 

Now, if any advocate for the opinion 
that the smut proceeds from seminal 
corruption or depravity, will account for 
the possibility of these facts consistently 
with his own principles, I will be one 
of the first to vote him a statue to per- 
petuate his fame for inimitable skill in 
the solution of difficulties. 





The Farmer. 

In the midst of suspensions, commo- 
tions, and oppressions, we adopt the 
language of the ‘Tennessee Review, and 
say of the Farmer:— 

‘There is one class of men on whom 
wecan as yet rely. It is the same class 
that stood on the green at Lexington— 
that gathered on the heights of Bunker 
Hill, and poured down from the hills 
of New England, and which were the 
life-blood of the nation when the Eng- 
lish Lion was ready to devour it. I 
mean the farmers. ‘They were never 
found to be trampling on law and right. 
Were I to commit my character to any 
class of men, my family and my coun- 
try’s safety, it would be the farmers. 
They are a class of men such as the 
world never saw for honesty, intelli- 
gence, and Roman virtue. And when 
this nation quakes, they and their sons 
are those that will stand by the sheet 
anchors of our liberties, and hold the 
ship at her moorings till she outrides 
the storm.” 








Swallowing a Farm, 

A FARMER in Connecticut, who has 
occupied the same farm, on lease, for 
about thirty years past, was complaining 
that he had been able to lay up nothing 
from his thirty years’ labor. A neigh- 
boring store-keeper offered to explain to 
him the reason; and proceeded as fol- 
lows:—During the last thirty years 
that you have been on that farm, I have 
been trading in this store; and the dis- 
tilled spirits I have sold you, with the 
interest of the money, would have made 
you the owner of the farm you hire.— 
Jour. of Humanity. 





A Remedy for the Dysentery. 

Take new churned butter, without 
salt, and just skimming off the curdy 
part, when melted over a clear fire, give 
two spoonfuls of the clarified remainder 
twice or thrice within the day to the 
person affected. And this has never 
failed to make an almost instant cure. 
In many (I am sure, at least a hundred) 
cases I have had myself the pleasure to 
relieve efficaciously by its effects—and 
who were persons for the most part at 
the point of death, and solemnly resign- 
ed to that last cure of every malady, by 
their physician’s farewell sentences. 





Fire-Proof. 

A reEcIPE to make cheap composition 
for preserving the roof of a house, or 
any kind of weather-boarding, from the 
weather and from fire. ‘Take one mea- 
sure of fine sand, two measures of wood 
ashes well sifted, three of slackened 
lime ground up with oil; laid on with a 
painter’s brush; first coat thin, and se- 
cond thick. 

I painted on a board with this mix- 
ture, and it adheres so strongly to the 
board that it resists an iron tool; and 
ptit thick on a shingle resists the opera- 
tionZof fire. 
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ARTICHOKE, 


Large globe,—A perennial plant; the 
flower heads in an immature state con- 
tain the part used, which is the pulpy 
receptacle commonly termed the bottom, 
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freed from the bristles or seed-down.||in the spring till commencement of 
The tender central leaf-stalk or mid-rib summer.—The plants should stand six 
of the leaf, blanched, is by some thought |to eight inches apart in the drills, but 
preferable to the Cardoon. Plant the |the seed should be put in thicker, to 
seed early in the spring, three or four secure a full crop. French Sugar,— 
inches apart in rows, the latter separated ‘This is attracting much attention. It is 
so as to admit of hoeing—when one |cultivated precisely as is the ordinary 
year old, transplant to permanent beds, kind. ‘Those who desire full ‘informa- 
allowing each plant two or three feet||tion as to its culture and conversion into 
square of room—protect during winter|/sugar, are referred to Chaptal’s Agricul- 
by raising over them a mound of light) tural Chemistry, and the Report of the 
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dry earth. 
ASPARAGUS, 
Large green.—Early in the spring, 
soak the seed in warm water for 24! 
hours, then drill it in thinly, in rows’ 


sufficiently wide apart to admit the hoe, 


—when two or three years old, they| 


may be transplanted into permanent| 
beds, which should be so situated as to 
cast off an excess of moisture. A con- 
venient width for the beds is four feet, 
with three rows of plants in each; they 
should be planted at least four inches 
beneath the surface, and well manured| 
at the time and annually thereafter. 


BEANS, 
Long pod, broad Windsor.—These 


are sometimes called English or Horse-| 
Beans. Plant very early in the spring, | 
in double or single drills. 

Early six weeks, red speckled valen- 
tine, China red-eyed, brown speckled 
valentine or refugee, royal dwarf, 
white, red French, cranberry bush.— 
These are usually termed Dwarf or 
Bush Beans. The early six weeks, 
Red speckled Valentine and China red- 
eye, are among the earliest. ‘They may 
be planted for the first and succession 
crops from the middle of spring till 
close of summer—the usual mode of 
culture is in rows or drills. 

Lima, Carolina or Sewee, scarlet 
runner, white Dutch.—These require 
poles; the two first are rather tender, 
and should not be planted till close of 
spring. They may be forwarded by 
sprouting them in a hot-bed, and trans- 
planting at the proper time. 


BEET, 








Early turnep-rooted, long blood-red, 
—Generally esteemed the best for table 
use, may be sown in drills from early | 


Philadelphia Sugar Beet Company.— 
| Swiss Chard,—The leaves of this va- 
riety are used after the manner of Spi- 
inach—the mid-rib of the leaf as Aspara- 
gus. Cultivated as the common Beet, 
‘but requires more room. Mangel Wurt- 
zel,—Principally grown in farm culture 
for stock. May be reared similarly to 
the ordinary kinds, but is usually plant- 
ed with the drills wide enough apart to 
admit the horse hoe. 

To preserve beets during winter, pack 
them in a cellar in horizontal layers mix- 
ed with dry earth, orin hills in the open 
air, with from two to three feet of earth 
over them. 





BORECOLE, 

Dwarf German greens, or kale.— 
This is an excellent green for winter and 
spring use; being dwarf, it is easily pre- 
served during severe weather. Sow ear- 
ly in autumn, in good ground, either 
broad cast or in drills, and treat as for 
Winter Spinach. 

Scotch Kale,—Sow in seed-bed mid- 
dle of spring, and transplant and treat as 
directed for Winter Cabbage. 

BROCCOLI, 


Purple cape: Imported seed.—This is 
decidedly the best of many kinds—pro- 
duces heads like Cauliflower, in autumn. 
Sow in seed-bed middle of spring, trans- 
plant into very rich ground when eight 
\to twelve inches high, and manage gene- 
rally as usual with Winter Cabbage. _¢ 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 

Cultivated for the small heads which 
spring in considerable numbers from the 
main stem. Sow in seed-bed middle of 
spring, and transplant and manage as 
Winter Cabbage. 


CABBAGE, 


Early York, first early, early sugar- 
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loaf, second do., Landreth’s large York 
do., Philadelphia, third early, or late 
summer, early Battersea, do.—The 
early and summer varieties are usually 
sown in seed-beds early in autumn, pro- 
tected during winter, and transplanted 
early in spring. Where the climate is 
mild, and the land suitable, they are 
planted in the autumn, in which case 
they head earlier than those put out in 
spring. Should a supply of plants not 
have been obtained in autumn, sow in 
hot-bed very early in spring, or some- 
what later on a warm border in the open 
air. But let it be borne in mind that in 
no case can fine Cabbage be had unless 
on heavily manured and well-tilled land, 
especially the early kind. 

Curled Savoy, flat Dutch, large late 
Bergen, large drumhead, drumhead 
Savoy, red Dutch, for pickling,—Late 
autumn and winter sorts. Sow in seed- 
bed middle to latter end of spring, and 
transplant early in summer. ‘To have 


these kinds head early in the autumn, |) 


sow at the same time with the early sorts. 
To keep them during winter, bury the 
stalk and part of the head with earth— 
over which, if the cold be severe, sprin- 
kle straw. 

CARDOON, 

The tender stalks of the inner leaves 
rendered white and delicate by earthing 
up, are used for stewing; and for soups 
and salad in autumn and winter. Sow 
early in the spring, and when one year 
old, transplant to permanent positions— 
allow each plant two to three feet square. 

CARROT, 

Early horn, long orange.—T hese are 
by the majority of cultivators esteemed 
the better kinds for table use, and some 
who grow them in field culture, prefer 
the long orange to the 4/teringham, as 
being richer and equally productive.— 
Sow early in spring in drills, in deeply 
dug and well-manured ground—the drills 


should be twelve to eighteen inches) 


apart—when the plants are up a few 
inches, weed and thin them, so as to 
stand five or six inches from each other, 
except those intended for early use, 
which may be thinned by drawing the 
daily supply. 

Alteringham, or field.—In field cul- 


ture, the drills should be sufficiently sep- 
arated to admit the horse-hoe, say thirty 
to thirty-six inches. ‘Io preserve during 
‘winter, remove them to a cellar, or pro- 
tect them where they stand. 
CAULIFLOWER, 


Early: Imported seed.—Sow the 
early sort in seed-beds, beginning of au- 
tumn. Keep them in a “cold frame,” 
protected from severe cold during win- 
ter, and transplant to very rich ground, 
‘so soon as frost ceases. Hand-glasses 
or boxes placed over them at night when 
first put out, are useiul. 

Late: Imported seed.—The late va- 
riety matures in the autumn, and is 
sown at the same time, and managed 
similarly to Cape Broccoli. It is not, 
however, so certain to succeed as the 
Broccoli—nor is it a better vegetable, 
|when obtained. 


CELERY, 


White solid, red solid.—Sow quite 
early in the spring, in a moist place and 


convenient to water, which give freely 
as the plants advance in growth. 

When the plants are six inches, more 
or less in height, transplant a portion in- 
to trenches—which repeat at intervals 
‘of two or three weeks, for a succession, 
until the necessary quantity be set out; 
‘as they advance in growth, blanch by 
earthing up gradually: that intended for 
late winter and spring use, had better 
‘not be blanched at all. 

Celeriac, or turnep-rooted,—Cultiva- 
ted similarly to the common sorts. 

CHERVIL, 

Used as small salad. Sow in narrow 
drills early in the spring, and again af- 
ter the heat of summer. 

CORN SALAD. 

Used as a small salad throughout the 
winter and spring. Sow thickly in 
drills first of autumn, and sprinkle with 
straw on the approach of severe weather. 


CORN, 


Indian, golden Sioux, sweet or su- 
gar, early white flint.—The golden 
‘Sioux is the earliest variety, which is its 
only recommendation for table use. ‘The 
sweet or sugar is by far the best kind, 





and the white flint next in quality. 
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CRESS, OR PEPPER GRASS, 


Curled,—Used as small salad. Sow) 


very thickly in shallow drills, on a 
smooth surface, at short intervals thro’- 
out the season. 

CUCUMBER, 


Early frame.—For early use, plant 
in hills on a warm border, latter end of 
spring. 

Long green.—This variety is prin- 
cipally used for pickling. Plant in hills 
middle of summer, and manage as usual 
with the early kind. 

EGG PLANT OR MELONGENA, 

Large purple, white—ornamental.— 
Sow in hot-bed or other protected place 
very early in the spring—and late in 
spring transplant into very rich ground. 

ENDIVE, 


Curled, broad leaved.—Sow at close 
of spring to middle of summer in shal- 
low drills; when up an inch or two, thin 
out to stand a foot apart—tie up to blanch 
as needed. 

LEEK, 

Large London or flag-leaved.—Sow 
in seed-bed middle of spring—when the 
plants are four or five inches high, trans- 
plant into rows—plants and rows wide 
enough apart to admit the hoe. 

LETTUCE, 

Early curled,—Used as small salad. 
Sow very thickly on a smooth surface, 
early in spring, and at any time through- 
out the season. 

Early cabbage,—Medium sized head, 
very firm. 

Brown Dutch,—Resembles the early 
cabbage. 

Royal cabbage,—Large firm head, 
very superior. 

Curled India,—Large head, with- 
stands the heat well; this is a variety of 
uncommon excellence. 

White Cos, green Cos,—Upright 
growing kinds, very crisp and tender— 
but soon shoot to seed. 

To have fine head lettuce, sow in 
seed-bed middle of autumn—protect the 
plants by a cold frame or with litter, as 
they stand in the ground; early in the 
spring transplant them into rich ground. 
For a later supply, sow in drills from 
time to time, during spring and sum- 





jenough to hoe between them. 


‘mer—when up a few inches, thin out, 
leaving plants at proper distances. For 
this purpose the Royal Cabbage and In- 
dia are the better kinds. 

MELON, 

Nutmeg, N. J. seed. Citron, N. J. 
seed,—Both fine kinds of the cantalope 
or musk variety. Plant in hills of light 
‘soil, latter end of spring. Pumpkins 
and squashes, if grown near by, deteri- 
orate them. 

Water, N. J. seed.—Plant in hills of 
light sandy earth, latter end of spring. 

MUSHROOM SPAWN, 

Imported,—Kept on sale in the form 
of blocks or bricks. Planted in hot-beds 
and banks of dung, covered with earth. 

MUSTARD, 

White, imported seed, brown,—Both 
varieties are sown like cress, and used as 
it is, as small salad. 

The seed of the white has proved 
useful in dyspepsia. From the seed of 
the brown is manufactured the conci- 
‘ment in daily use. 

NASTURTIUM, OR INDIAN CRESS. 

The flowers and young leaves are 
used as salad. The leaves are gathered 
‘whilst green and tender, and pickled, as 
substitute for capers 

ORKA. GOMBO. 


The use of this vegetable is fast in- 
creasing. It is esteemed highly nutri- 
tious, and among the most wholesome 
vegetables. 

Plant the seeds late in spring, in hills 
or drills—if in hills, two to three feet 
apart, and two to three plants in each— 
drills, three feet apart, and 8 or 10 inch- 
es between the plants. The seed is lia- 
‘ble to rot in the ground, and should be 
put in thickly, to secure the requisite 
quantity of plants. Very rich ground is 
demanded by this vegetable. 

ONION, 

Silver skin, yellow Strasburg.—Sow 
the seed early in the spring, very thick- 
ly, in beds or drills—at mid-summer, or 
whenever the tops die, remove them to 
a dry place—early in the following 
spring re-plant them in rows, the bulbs 
two or three inches apart, the rows wide 


By this 
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process onions of large size are obtained| 


early in the season. 

Weathersfield red.—This variety is) 
grown in the middle and eastern states 
of full size, the first season. Sow the 
seed early in the spring in strong 
ground, thin them to stand two or three! 
inches apart, and keep the ground in fine) 
tilth. 


PARSLEY, 


Curled plain.—Sow early in the 
spring, in rows or beds; the former is 
the better mode. Ifthe seed be soaked 
in warm water some hours immediately 
before sowing it, it will vegetate more 
speedily. It is not uncommon for it to 
lay in the ground two or three weeks) 
before it vegetates. 


PARSNEP, 


Fine sugar.—Sow early in 
spring, in good ground, deeply dug.—} 
The best mode is in drills, eighteen inch-| 
es apart. When the plants are up two) 
or three inches, thin them to stand six’ 
or eight inches apart. ‘The variety here 
named is decidedly the best. 


the! 


PEA, 


Landreth’s extra early, rods 23 feet, 
early frame, do. 23 do. early Charlton} 
do. 3 do.; dwarf blue imperial, do. 2 
do.; dwarf marrow, do. 3 do.; tall 
sugar, do. 5 do. ;—Arranged in the or- 
der of their ripening.—The first named 
has been pronounced the earliest in 
America. The varieties here enumera- 
ted are not one-fourth of those in culti- 
vation, but they are among the better 
sorts, and more than sufficient for any, 
garden. ‘The pea thrives best in light 
loamy soil. The early sorts, especially, 
demand rich ground. Sow in drills 
which may be drawn singly or two near- 
ly together. When the plants are up a 
few inches, hoe them and draw earth to, 
the stems, and when they begin to vine, 
rod them. The first plantings may be, 
made so soon as the ground will work, | 
and for a regular succession sow at short, 
intervals during spring and early part of 
summer. 


PEPPER, 


sweet.—These varieties) 
The sweet pos- 


Bull-nose, 
resemble each other. 
Vor. I.—O 





sesses less warmth. ‘They are princi 
pally used for pickling. 

Cayenne.—The cayenne is usually 
ground when dry for table use. The 
pods, when green, are also pickled. Sow 
each kind in drills, on a warm border, 
late in spring or commencement of sum- 
mer, and thin them to stand 16 or 18 
inches apart. 

POTATO, 

Trish, early and late.—Of the Irish 
potato several varieties are cultivated. 
Among the early, Fox’s seedling, and 
Ash-leaved Kidney rank high. Among 
the late, Foxite and Mercer obtain the 
preference in this section. 

Sweet,—-These may be advanced by 
sprouting the roots in a hot-bed; and 
when all danger from frost has passed, 
slipping off the sprouts and planting 


‘\them. 


PUMPKIN, 


Cashaw, common field.—There are 
several varieties of the pumpkin, of 
which the cashaw, a long crooked-neck- 
ed kind, is deemed best for cooking. 
Plant latter end of spring in hills eight 
,|or ten feet apart each way. 

RADISH, 

Long scarlet, long salmon, white tur- 
2 |nep-rooted, red turnep-rooted.—These 
are generally used for the earlier sow- 
ings, which should be made on a shel- 
tered border, as soon in the spring as the 
ground can be worked. The land should 
be well manured, deeply dug, and raked 
free from clods and stones; if cold 
weather return after the seeds have 
sprouted, protect by cedar brush, straw, 
or the like. 

Yellow turnep-rooted, summer white. 
These are better adapted to the summer 
than the preceding, which in warm dry 
weather soon become tough and sticky. 

_ White Spanish, black do.—For win- 
ter and spring use. Sow early in au- 
tumn. 

RHUBARB, 


Tart.—This species is cultivated for 


'|the footstalk of the leaf, which possesses 


an agreeable acidity, and resembles the 
gooseberry when made into pies or tarts. 
Sow the seed in seed-bed early in the 
spring, and transplant in the autumn or 
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ensuing spring, to any desired situation, | 
allowing the plants two to three feet| 
square. 

SALSAFY, OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. 


The roots are boiled and stewed like’ 
carrots, as a vegetable dish ; or par-boil- 
ed; made into cakes, with paste, and 
fried like oysters, which they closely| 
resemble, in both taste and scent. The, 
stalks of one year old are used in the 
spring as asparagus. 

It is cultivated precisely like the car- 
rot and parsnep, withstands the winter, | 
but for convenience had better be remo-, 
ved in autumn to some sheltered place. 

SCURVY GRASS. 

Used as small salad. In season 
throughout the winter and spring. Sow! 
in drills or broad cast early in autumn, 
and protect during winter by a sprink-; 
ling of straw. 


SEA KALE. 


This vegetable is in high repute in’ 
England. It is forced into growth ear-| 
ly in the spring, blanched and used as, 
asparagus. Plant in hills about two feet 
apart. 


SORREL, 


French,——Used as salad. Sow mid-| 
dle of spring, in shallow drills, and thin 
the plants to twelve inches apart. 

SPINACH, 

Round Savoy-leaved, prickly seeded :} | 
May be grown either broad cast, or in’ 
drills. For spring and early summer use, | 
sow as early as the ground can be tilled, 
and afterwards at short intervals. For 
autumn supply, sow at close of summer. 
For winter and early spring use, sow, 
middle of autumn. ‘The latter sowing 
will need a sprinkling of straw or long 
manure, on the arrival of cold weather. | 

Spinach is one of those vegetables for 
which the ground cannot be too rich; the 
stronger it is, the more succulent will be 
the leaves. 


SQUASH, 

Early bush, long green crook-neck,| 
cocoanut,—Plant at same time with the 
early cucumber and cultivate in like man-| 
ner. The bush variety occupies but lit- 
tle room and is best adapted to small 
gardens, | 





TOMATO OR LOVE APPLE. 

Sow in hills three feet apart, on a 
warm border, early in the spring. For 
a later supply, sow a short time after- 
wards in a more open situation. As the 
plants advance in growth, support them 
by brush-wood. ‘I’o have the tomato 
very early, it is necessary to start the 
plants in a hot-bed, or they may be reared 
in a flower-pot in a window, and subse- 
quently transplanted. 

TURNEP, 

Early Dutch white flat, red topped, 
early stone, large globe, yellow Swedish 
or ruta-baga, white Swedish.—The 
best for family use, and indeed for gene- 
ral culture, are the two first named, which 
resemble each other in all respects but 
color. 

For summer use, sow early in the 
spring; they are not, however, certain 
to succeed at thatseason. For the main 
crop, sow at close of summer, and pro- 
|tect during winter in mounds of earth. 

The ruta-baga or Swedish, requires 
more time to mature, and should be sown 


Jat mid-summer or earlier: it is more 


generally grown for stock than table use, 
but is excellent late in spring when oth- 
er kinds have become pithy. 





Management of the Dairy. 
By Dr. ANDERSON. 

First. It is of importance that the 
cows should be always milked as near 
the dairy as possible, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of carrying and cooling the milk 
before it is put into the dishes; and, as 
cows are much hurt by far driving, it 
must be a great advantage, in a dairy 
farm, to have the principal grass fields 
as near the dairy, or homestead, as pos- 
sible. 

Secondly. The practice of putting the 
milk of all the cows of a large dairy into 
one vessel, as it is milked, there to re- 
main till the whole milking is finished, 
before any part of it is put into the milk- 
pans, seems to be highly injudicious ; 
not only on account of the loss that is sus- 
tained by agitation and cooling, but also, 
more especially, because it prevents the 
owner of the dairy from distinguishing 
the good from the bad cow’s milk, so as 
to separate these from each other, where 
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it is necessary. He may thus have the 
whole of his dairy product greatly deba- 
sed by the milk of one bad cow, for years 
together, without being able to discover 
it.* A better practice therefore would 
be, to have the milk drawn from each 
cow put separately into the creaming- 
pans as soon as it is milked, without 
being ever mixed with any other. ‘Thus 
would the careful dairy-man be able, on 
all occasions, to observe the particular 
quality of each individual cow’s milk, 
as well as its quantity, and to know 
with precision which of his cows it was 
his interest to dispose of, and which of 
them he ought to keep and breed from. 

Thirdly. If it be intended to make 
butter of a very fine quality, it will be 
advisable, in all cases, to keep the milk 
that is first drawn separate from that 
which comes last; as it is obvious, that 
if this be not done, the quality of the) 
butter will be greatly debased, without 
much augmenting its quantity. It is} 
also obvious, that the quality of the but-} 
ter will be improved, in proportion to 
the smallness of the quantity of the last- 
drawn milk that is retained; so that 
those who wish to be singularly nice in| 
this respect, will do well to retain only 
a very smull portion of the last-drawn 
milk. 

To those owners of dairies who have 
profit only in view, it must ever be a 
matter of trial and calculation, how far 
it is expedient for them to carry the 
improving of the quality of their butter, 
at the expense of diminishing its quan- 
tity. In different situations, prudence 

will point out different kinds of practice, 
as most eligible; and all persons must 
be left, after making accurate trials, to 
determine for themselves. It is likewise) 
a consideration of no small importance, 
to determine in what way the inferior 
milk, that is thus to be set apart where 
fine butter is wanted, can be employed 
with the greatest profit. In the High- 

* T once saw a cow that gave milk which could 
never be made to yield any butter at all, though it 
had the megmnsonte of being very rich milk. The 
person who sold that cow had had her several 
yout along with a good many others, without 


aving so much as had any suspicion of this pecu- 
It was only discovered when she came 








liarity. 


into the possession of a person who had no other 
cow: 





‘not to meet them. 





lands of Scotland they have adopted, 
without thinking of the improvement of 


‘their butter, a very simple and economi- 


‘eal practice in this respect. As the 
rearing of calves is there a principal ob- 
ject with the farmer, every cow is al- 
lowed to suckle her own calf with a 
part of her milk, the remainder only 
being employed in the dairy. ‘T'o give 
the calf its portion regularly, it is sepa- 
rated from the cow, and kept in an en- 
closure, with all the other calves belong- 
ing to the same farm. At regular times, 
the cows are driven to the door of the 
inclosure, where the young calves fail 
Each calf is then 
separately let out, and runs directly to 
its mother, where it sucks till the dairy- 
maid judges it has had enough ; she then 
orders it to be driven away, having pre- 
viously shackled the hinder legs of the 
mother, by a very simple contrivance, 
to oblige her to stand still. Boys drive 
away the calf with switches, and return 
‘it to the inclosure, while the dairy-maid 
milks off what was left by the calf: thus 
they proceed, till the whole of the cows 
are milked. ‘They obtain only a small 
quantity of milk, it is true, but that milk 
is of an exceeding rich quality; which, 
‘in the hands of such of the inhabitants 
as know how to manage it, is manufac- 
tured into the richest marrowy butter 
that can be any where met with. ‘This 
richness of the Highland butter is uni- 
versally ascribed to the old grass the 
cows feed upon in their remote glens ; 
but it is in fact chiefly to be attributed 
to the practice here described, which 
has long prevailed in these regions.* 
Whether a similar practice could be 
economically adopted elsewhere, I do 
not take upon me to say; but doubtless 
other secondary uses might be found for 
the milk of inferior quality. On some 
occasions, it might be converted into 
butter of an inferior quality: on other 
occasions, it might be sold sweet, where 
the situation of the farm was within 
reach of 4 market-town: and on others, 
it might be converted into cheeses, 
which, by being made of sweet-milk, 
would be of a very fine quality if care- 





* Perhaps also in some measure to the nature 
of the cows. 
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fully made.* Still other uses might be 
devised for its application, which I can- 
not now stop to enumerate.t 

Fourthly. If the quality of the butter 
be the chief object attended to, it will 
be necessary, not only to separate the 
first from the last drawn-milk, but also 
to take nothing but the cream that is first 
separated from the best milk, as it is 
this first rising cream alone that is of 
the prime quality. The remainder of 
the milk, which will be still sweet, may 





* The making of cheese has never yet been re- 
duced to scientific principles, and consequently 
the reasoning relating to it is very inconclusive. 
It is in general supposed, that the goodness of 
cheese depends almost entirely upon its richness, 
by which is meant the proportion of oily matter, 
whether natural or extraneous, it contains; no- 
thing, however, is more certain, than that this 
opinion is erroneous. Sometimes a very lean 
bette is much better tasted than one that is mach 
fatter; and, which will appear to most persons still 
more extraordinary, it eunsetly happens that a 
cheese that tastes soft and fat, is much leaner than 
one that is hard, dry, and sticky. The mode ot 
manufacturing it occasions this, and not the quan- 
tity of cream it contains. It is very possible, by 
art, to make poor skim-milk cheese assume thie 
soft buttery taste and appearance even of crea 
cheese. This subject, therefore, deserves high!) 
to be more particularly elucidated than it ha: 
hitherto been. 

Connected as they are with the object discussed in 
the text, I beg leave to suggest the following par- 
ticulars, as proper objects of examination and ex- 
periment, viz. is the quantity of caseous matter 
aflorded by milk necessarily connected with the 
proportion of cream that milk contains, or does it 
depend upon some other principle, not hitherto 
investigated? Without pretending to decide this 
question, I feel myself strongly inclined to believe 
it does not depend upon the quantity of cream. 


+ HOW TO MANAGE SOUR MILK. 

Take common skimmed milk, when it has begun 
to turn sour, put it into an upright stand-churn, or 
a barrel with one of its ends out, or any other 
convenient vessel. Heat some water, and pour it 
into a tub that is large enough to contain, with 
ease, the vessel in which the wilk was put. Set 
the vessel containing the milk into the hot water, 
and let it remain there for the space of one night. 
In the morning it will be found that the milk has 
separated into two parts; a thick cream-like sub- 
stance, which occupies the upper part of the ves- 
sel, and a thin watery part, that remains at the 
bottom. Draw off the thin part, (called here 
wigg,) by opening a sto seni, placed for that 
purpose close above the Loten and reserve the 
cream for use. Not much less than half of the 
milk is thus converted into a sort of cream, which, 
when well made, seems to be as rich and fat as 
real cream itself; and is only distinguishable from 
it by its sourness. It is eaten with sugar, and es- 
teemed a great delicacy, and usually sells at dou- 
ble the price of fresh unskimmed milk. It re- 


quires practice, however, to be able to make this 
nicely; the degree of the heat of the water, and 
many other circumstances, greatly affecting the 





be either employed for the purpose of 
making sweet milk cheeses, or may be 
allowed to stand, to throw up cream for 
making butter of an inferior quality, as 
circumstances may direct. 

Fifthly. From the above facts we are 
enabled to perceive, that butter of the 
very best possible quality can only be 
obtained from a dairy of considerable 
extent, judiciously managed ; for, when 
only a small portion of each cow’s milk 
can be set apart for throwing up cream, 
and when only a small proportion of 
that cream can be reserved, of the prime 
quality, it follows, (the quantity of milk 
being upon the whole very inconsidera- 
ble,) that the quantity of prime cream 
produced would be so small, as to be 
scarcely worth manufacturing separately. 

Sixthly. From these premises we are 
also led to draw another conclusion, ex- 
tremely different from the opinion that 
is commonly entertained on this subject, 
viz. that it seems probable, that the 
very best butter could be made, with 
economy, in those dairies only where 
the manufacture of cheese is the princi- 
pal object. ‘The reasons are obvious : 
if only a small portion of the milk 
should be set apart for butter, all the 
rest may be made into cheese, while it 


jis yet warm from the cow, and perfectly 


sweet; and, if only that portion of 
cream which rises during the first three 
or four hours after milking is to be re- 
served for butter, the rich milk which 
is left after that cream is separated, being 
still perfectly sweet, may be converted 
into cheese, with as great advantage 
nearly as the newly-milked milk itself. 
But, as it is not probable that many 
persons could be found, who would be 
willing to purchase the very finest but- 
ter, made in the manner above pointed 
out, at a price that would be sufficient 
to indemnify the farmer for his trouble 
in making it, these hints are thrown out 
merely to shew the curious, in what 
way butter possessing this superior de- 
gree of excellence may be obtained, if 
they choose to be at the expense ; but, 
for an ordinary market, I am satisfied, 
from experience and attentive observa- 
tion, that if, in general, about the first 





operation. These things practice best discovers. 


drawn half of the milk be separated at 
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each milking, and the remainder only 
set up for producing cream ; and if that 


milk be allowed to stand’ to throw up} 


the whole of its cream, (even till it be- 
gins sensibly to taste sourish,) and that 
cream be afterwards carefully managed, 
the butter thus obtained will be of a 


quality greatly superior to what can), 


usually be procured at market, and its 
quantity not considerably less than if 
the whole of the milk had been treated|| 
alike. ‘This, therefore, is the practice 
that I should think most likely to suit 
the frugal farmer, as his butter, though 
of a superior quality, could be afforded 
at a price that would always ensure it a 
rapid sale. 
The Milk-House. 

No dairy can be managed with profit, 
unless a place properly adapted for 
keeping the milk, and for carrying on 
the different operations of the dairy, be 
first provided. ‘The necessary requi- 
sites of a good milk-house are, that it 
be cool in summer, and warm in winter, 
so as to preserve a temperature nearly 
the same throughout the whole year; 
and that it be dry, so as to admit of be- 
ing kept clean and sweet at all times. 
As it is on most occasions difficult to 
contrive a place within the dwelling- 
house, that can possess all these requi- 
sites, I would advise that a separate 
building should be always erected; 
which, upon the plan I shall now des- 
cribe, may in every situation be reared) 
at a very small expense, and will answer, 
the purpose much better than any of | 
those expensive structures I have seen, 
that were built by noblemen or gentle- 
men for this use. 

This building ought, if possible, to 
be erected near a cool spring, or running 
water, to which easy access can be had 
by the cows, and which is not liable to 
be incommoded by stagnant water. 

The whole of the apartment should 
be neatly plastered with lime, on the 
inside of the walls and ceiling. It 
ought also to be paved with flat stones, 





which should be raised six inches higher} 

air, nor even from the porch, but through 

a double door, one door of which ought 

always to be shut before the other is 

jopened, when either the heat or the 
10 


than the surface of the ground without, 
having slanting gutters, readily to con- 
vey water or any other liquid that might 
be accidentally spilt there; but it is a 





slovenly dairy-maid who slabbers her 


floor. ‘The walls all round should be 
furnished with shelves of a convenient 
breadth, in ranges one above the other, 
ion which the dishes may be placed ; 
and in the middle should stand a large 
table, which, if made of stone, will be 
found to be more cleanly and convenient 
than of any other material. Beneath 
it, a part of the pavement, about a foot 
in breadth, should be raised all round 
six inches higher than the level of the 
floor, so as to form a trough within it 
for holding water, the uses of which 
will be afterwards specified. This ba- 
son may be emptied entirely at pleasure, 
‘by opening a hole that allows the water 
to run into the common gutters. 

| ‘The intention of all these contrivan- 
ces, as will easily appear, is to enable 
the attentive owner of a dairy to keep 
‘his milk in a proper degree of tempera- 
ture, both during the summer and the 
‘winter season, without much trouble or 
expense to himself; as any considerable 
variation in the degree of heat tends 
greatly to derange his operations, and to 
diminish the value of the products of 
his dairy. If the heat be too great, the 
milk suddenly coagulates, without ad- 
‘mitting any separation of the cream, 
and it is so suddenly rendered sour as 
greatly to mar every operation: if, on 
ithe other hand, the milk be kept in too 
‘cold a temperature, the cream separates 
from it slowly, and with difficulty ; it 
acquires a bitter and disagreeable taste ; 
the butter can scarcely be made to come 
at all; and, when it is obtained, is so 
pale in color, so small in quantity, so 
poor to the taste, so hard and brittle in 
‘consistence, and of so little value in 
every respect, as to bring a very low 
price at market, compared to what it 
would have produced had it been pre- 
served in a proper degree of warmth. 
‘To avoid, therefore, as much as possible, 
both these extremes, the milk-house, 
properly so called, should be placed in 
the centre of the building, into which 
there is no access directly from the open 
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cold of the weather is excessive, though} 


at other times this precaution may be 
omitted. ‘lhe walls of this part of the 
building should be made of earth; 
which, as well as the roof of thatch, is 
directed to be made very thick. It is 
found that these substances transmit 
heat or cold with less facility than any 
others that can easily be had; so that a 
very long continuance, either of hot or 
cold weather, would have no sensible 
effect in altering the temperature of this 
chamber; and, if it should at any time 
acquire a small degree of heat or cold 
more than was desirable, and this were 
corrected by artificial means, it would 
retain that artificial temperature for a 
long time. ‘These are the advantages 
proposed to be derived from the mode 
of construction here proposed. 





Bees. 

Some persons that keep bees neglect 
to take them up until some weeks after 
they have been consuming the honey in 
the hive. ‘The bees cease to procure 
honey as fast as they consume it earlier 
in the season than is generally supposed. 
They lose after the first of September 
unless they have access to buck-wheat 
that is in bloom. ‘They will not gene- 
rally collect honey enough to support 
them in the two last weeks in August 
unless the weather is very favorable to 
their laboring, and the season is wet, so 
as to keep a supply of honey in the flow- 
ers. We have sometimes weighed hives 
every week or fortnight, and have found 
that in a dry season the hives were hea- 
viest the last of July. 
ed ten pounds a week in the last of June 
and first of July, lost 3 lbs. from July 
23, to Aug. 6th. During this fortnight, 
the weather was as warm as it had been 
any time in the season, but it was very 
dry, and of course the flowers afforded 
but little honey. If any person supposes 
that bees will gain, at this season of the 
year, let him weigh his hives every week, 
and he will soon be convinced to the con- 
trary, unless his bees have unusually 
good pastures.— Yankee Farmer. 





Self-love is the greatest of all flat- 
terers. 


A hive that gain-|| 





Beet Sugar in England.—Acricur 
TURISTS in England are beginning to turn 
their attention to the cultivation of beet- 
root, in consequence of the success which 
is understood to have attended the at- 
tempts to make sugar from it in France 
and elsewhere. 





Cure for the Stone.—Tue following 
is copied from an old Almanac: where 
jit is stated that a slave in the southern 
states received his freedom for disclosing 
ithe remedy: ‘Take one gill of the ex- 
pressed juice of horsemint, and one gill 
of red onion juice every morning and 
evening till the cure is perfected. White 
onions will not have the same effect as 
ved; and in order to obtain the juice of 
the latter, they may be cut in thin slices, 
well salted, and bruised between two 
pewter plates. It is, however, the juice 
of the horsemint which possesses the 
most virtue in the disorder ; and a strong 
decoction of this will generally, in time, 
effect a cure.” 





| 

| Custard without Eggs.—Onr quart 
of new milk, four table spoonfuls of 
flour—two do. sugar—season with nut- 
‘meg or cinnamon, and add a little salt, 
‘Set the milk over the fire, and when it 
‘boils pour in the flour, which should be 
‘previously stirred up in a little cold 
milk. When it is thoroughly scalded 
add the sugar, spice and salt, and bake it 
either in crust or cups. 





For the Western Farmer. 
To prevent the Bee-Moth. 

Tue two following methods have been 
tried with entire success by practical 
farmers, who have been in the habit of 
raising bees for many years. Which of 
them is preferable will be proved by ex- 
perience. 

First method.—Raise the hive about 
half an inch from its foundation by let- 
ting each corner rest upon a very small, 
smooth block, or a large nail or spike 
with a head expanded, driven into the 
board at each corner for the hive to rest 
upon ; take a very strong brine made of 
good salt, and simply throw under the 
hive twice or thrice a week, during the 
months that the moths are apt to com- 
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mit their depredations, and your bees 
are safe. 

Second method. Take simply spirits 
of turpentine, and with a small brush, 
apply it to, and round about the edge of 
the holes where the bees enter, and no 
moths will trouble your hives. This is 
also to be applied two or three times a 
week, during the spring and summer 
months, when the miller is in the habit 
of making his destructive visits. 

The above we have from practical 
men who have tried it with entire suc- 
cess. 

Farmers, try it; but first, please read 
the article on the first page of this num- 
ber, and then you will perhaps see the 
importance of trying it right; so will 
you be enabled to test the merit of these 
experiments to your own great advan- 
tage. M. 

Cincinnati, October, 1839. 





Judge Ruel is no more! 

He died of bilious fever in Danbury, 
Ct. on the 6th of October, aged 63 years. 
He was known very extensively as the 
conductor of the *‘ Cultivator,”’ an agri- 
cultural paper of unrivalled merit, which 
was established about six years ago, in 
Albany, N. Y. He has fallen in the 
mid career of one of the most noble en- 
terprises that can occupy the attention 
of man, to improve the agriculture of 
the nation. ‘The father of his country 
has said it. ‘*I know of no pursuit,” 
said WaAsHINGTON, “in which more im- 
portant services can be rendered to any 
country, than by improving its agricul- 
ture.’”’ There was none of his family 
present to witness this afflicting and me- 
lancholy event but his daughter, who 
had accompanied him thus far on his 
way to deliver several agricultural ad- 
dresses. ‘The following just tribute to 
his memory, is from the Albany Argus : 

‘‘ For the last thirty years, Judge Bu- 
el has occupied a wide space in the po- 
litical and agricultural world. In 1811, 
he removed to this city from Ulster 
county, and established the Albany Ar- 
gus. In the following year he was ap- 


pointed Printer to the State, and dis- 
charged the duties of that station, and 
of the editorship of the paper, until 





1821, when he retired to the suburbs of 
the city, since so widely and favorably 
known as the ** Albany Nursery.”’ Af- 
ter his retirement from his editorial la- 
bors, he represented the city for succes- 
sive years in the popular branch of the 
legislature, and at the period of his death, 
was a Regent in the University. His 
last appearance in political life, was as 
the gubernatorial candidate of the oppe- 
nents of the national administration in 
1834. 

But it is as an agriculturist, in the 
great and broad sense of the word, prac- 
tically and scientifically, that he has built 
his fame as a public benefactor. As 
such, he was known throughout this con- 
tinent and in the old world; and no man 
has contributed more, as a writer and in 
practical life, to elevate, inform and im- 
prove the agriculture of his age. Near- 
ly six years ago, as an auxiliary in his 
plan for the diffusion of knowledge on 
this subject, Judge Buel established 
‘The Cultivator,’ a monthly publica- 
tion, of the highest value, and varied 
information, and which has attained a 
vast circulation throughout the American 
continent. His labors, however, were 
not confined to his monthly publication, 
ample as were its pages. His pen was 
in constant requisition upon nearly every 
subject connected with the cultivation 
of the soil, and his correspondence, 
throughout the Union and abroad, was 
extensive. In example, not less than 
in precept, he may be said to have con- 
ferred blessings upon the time in which 
he lived—blessings that will continue to 
fructify and ripen into fruit, long after 
his body sh all have mingled with his 
favorite earth.”’ 





New Agricultural Work. 

We have been politely favored by the 
publisher, Mr. Geo. Conclin, bookseller 
in this city, with the * Practical Farmer 
and Gardener ; or Dictionary of Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture and Domestic Eco- 
nomy.”’ It is a neat volume of more 
than 500 pages, printed on good paper 
and very fair type. ‘The volume comes 
before the public under very favorable 
auspices, being not only admirably adap- 





ted to the western climate, but bearing 
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throughout its pages, the impress of a 
good taste and sound judgment. It was, 
compiled and edited by Edward James. 
Hooper, Esq. who is a practical farmer | 
himself, and is deeply interested in the|| 
agricultural cause in general ; in addition | 
to which, we may add, that his resour-| 
ces for producing such a work have 
been abundantly ample to justify the | 
universal patronage of the whole agri-|| 
cultural community. Every farmer and 


| 


It is on all hands granted, and has 
been demonstrated by actual experiment, 
that the expense of picking leaves, feed- 
ing the worm and reeling the silk, by 
skilful management, need not exceed 


‘two dollars the pound, 


If the above data are correct, the 
result would be 50 |bs. raw silk at 
'$6=$300. 

Here is a plain statement, which may 
‘be carefully analyzed, rated rather under 


gardener, nay, every family in city and ithe actual profit, and every man knows 
country ought to have a work like this—|| that raw silk must find for years ready 


it should be in the library of every man ; 
for where is the man who does 
to agriculture as “the foundation of | 








individual happiness, and national pros- || 
throw out these thoughts for the consid- 


perity,”’ and on which he relies for sup-| 
port, when fortune in every other chan-| 
nel failshim? ‘The Pracricat Farmer 
is neatly bound and lettered, and con- 
tains a variety of handsome and valuable 
illustrations engraved on wood.—Eb. 


| 





The Silk Business. 

In the midst of the universal depres- 
sion in the price of cotton, the enquiry 
naturally presents itself, whether the 
southern planter is to be exposed to the 
ruinous expedients of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the monied monopolies, with- 
out the ability to save himself. Must 
he go on growing cotton, as the only 
production worthy of his attention? 
Or have the growers of both wheat and 
cotton no resource? We answer that 
there is a remedy, and one worthy of 
serious and immediate attention. In- 
stead of expending every energy in the 
production of these articles, let the far- 
mer and planter set apart a few acres 
for the production of silk ; it will yield 
a far safer and surer, as well as a more 
valuable return. 


An acre of land, or a less quantity,|| 


having thereon growing 10,000 trees, 
with proper management might, the first 
year, yield sufficient foliage at least to 
feed 150,000 worms. 

Three thousand worms well fed may 
consume 100 lbs. of foliage, and make 
one bushel of cocoons of ten pounds 
weight, and sufficient to make one pound 
of reeled silk, worth six dollars per) 
pound, if well reeled. l 





'buyers. Europe does not produce a 
sufficient quantity for home consump- 


|tion, and if a supply could be had, the 


demand would be trebly increased. We 


eration of those interested.—Philadel- 


phia Post. 





Sun-Flowcr Seed : Cure for Founder. 
‘Tue seeds of sun-flower,’ says a 
‘correspondent of the Zanesville Gazette, 
‘are one of the best remedies known for 
the cure of founder in horses. Immedi- 
ately on discovering that your horse is 
foundered, mix about 2 pint of the whole 
seed in his feed, and it will give a per- 
fect cure. ‘The seed should be given as 
soon as it is discovered that the horse is 
foundered.’ 





From the Farmers’ Register. 
Plan of a Cocoonery, and Fixtures for the 
Spinning of the Silk Worms. 

Mucu as has been written on silk 
culture at large, | have not observed in 
any of the publications of the day, such 
a description of the fixtures of a cocoon- 
ery, according to the most approved 
and convenient plan, as would enable 
an inexperienced culturist to have one 
constructed. It is, indeed, a difficult 





subject to treat in an intelligible manner ; 
but, with the aid of diagrams, the diffi- 
‘culty may possibly be overcome. 

The advantages of the modern over 
the old fixtures, must be apparent on 
the slightest examination, to every per- 
‘son who has any experience in the rear- 
lo 





ing of silk worms. The slow and tedi- 

ous process of shifting the worms, and 
cleaning the shelves of litter, is now 
entirely, superseded; and all the careful 
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provision of brush and dried leaves, or 
of broom-corn and straw, is totally dis- 
pensed with. ‘The management of the 
silk worm is at present conducted with 
a saving of labor and a facility which 
were not attained in former times. It 
is true that the expense of putting up 
these fixtures is considerably greater ; 
but the additional cost is fully compen- 
sated by the substitution of durable, in 
the place of perishable materials—by 
neatness for clumsiness—by the attain- 
ment of increased facilities in conducting 
the operations—in short, by a more per- 
fect adaptation to the end to be obtained. 





Having enjoyed the opportunity of 


inspecting a number of cocooneries du-| 


ring the past feeding time, and being 
desirous of contributing my mite to the 
great work which is now exciting so 
much interest, 1 submit a description of 
the building, which appeared to me to 
unite the greatest number of advantages. 

The building is 100 feet long by 30 





feet wide, in the clear, and two stories 
high, besides the basement or cellar. 
The dimensions of a house, however, 
unless it is erected expressly for a co- 
coonery, are of secondary importance. 
If 30 feet wide, which is a very conve- 
nient size, there should be four ranges 
of shelves running lengthwise of the 
room. Each of these ranges, or rows 
of shelves, occupies a space of three 
feet of the width of the room, which 
will leave 18 feet to be divided into five 
aisles, or passages, each three and a 
half feet wide, viz: two of the passages 
outside of the shelves and between them 
and the walls, and three between the 
several rows of shelves. There should 
also be three passages across the room, 
namely, one at each end, and one in the 
middle, opposite the doors. ‘The an- 
nexed drawing, though not well propor- 
tioned, may convey an idea of the 
ground-work, or manner in which the 
rows of shelves and passages are laid off. 





Fic. 1. Part of the horizontal plan of the shelves and passages 
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Fie. 1. b, 6, b, part of outer wall of /ceiling, and are exactly 4 feet apart from 


cocoonery.—a, a, a, parts of passages, 
running lengthwise.—d d, e e, eres! 
passages.—/f, door.—g, g, g, §c. hur- 
dles.—i, i, 7, 7, §c. ranges of shelves.— 
Cc, ¢, ¢, §c. upright posts. 

A single row of posts serves for one 
row of shelves. The posts ¢, ¢, ¢, are 


of plank 8 inches wide by 14 inches 
thick ; they reach from the floor to the 
Vou. 1.—P 








the centre of one to the centre of the 
other. ‘They are to be accurately ran- 
ged with each other, (in the direction 
of the length of the shelves,) through- 
out the length of the row. It is to these 
posts that the superstructure is attached, 
both for feeding the worms and accom- 
modating them when they are ready to 
spin. ‘T’o explain the manner in which 
10 * 





en 





‘ 
; 
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the fixtures are put up, and to render|/sents the position of the posts, and so 
the whole description as intelligible as||much of one of the shelves as is inclu- 
possible, the reader is referred to the||ded between two of the posts. 


following drawing, fig. 2, which repre- 


Fic. 2. Horizontal plan, (on an enlarged scale, ) of the frame-work of a por- 
tion of the shelves. 
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Fie. 2. c,c, two of the upright posts, | 
to which are nailed, d d, and e e, cross- 
laths.—a a, b b, parts of the longitudi- 
nal laths, three-fourths of an inch across, 
and 2 inches deep, nailed to cross-laths 
d d, and e e.—f, f, f, f, Se. other cross- 
laths of same sizes, nailed to a, a, and 
b, 6b. The boards which form the 
shelves are to be nailed on this frame- 
work, and a hurdle to lie on the space 
between the posts ¢, c. 

The first or lowest shelf of each of 
the four rows or ranges, is 14 inches 
from the floor of the room; and the 
same space is preserved between the 
top of the lowest shelf and the bottom 
of the one immediately above it, and so 
on from one to another, until the proper 
height for the uppermost shelf is attain- 
ed. It is by this arrangement that a 
room of moderate size may be fixed to 
contain a considerable number of worms. 
The number of tiers of shelves, in the 
same row, may be from four to eight, 
according to the height of the ceiling 
and other circumstances. At 14 inches 
then from the floor, laths or strips 2 feet 
103 inches long, and 2 inches wide by 
% thick, (lines d, d,) are nailed upon 
the flat sides of the posts (c, ¢c,) and at 
right angles to them. Other laths of 





the same length and size are then to be 


nailed on the opposite sides of the posts, 
land the same height above the floor. 
The ends of these laths are connected 
together by pieces of similar dimensions, 
(a a, b b,) but of greater length, say 8, 
12, or 16 feet long, (the posts being 4 
feet apart,) running longitudinally with 
the room. ‘They are nailed to the ends 
of the short laths. ‘The spaces between 
the posts (c, c,) are to be supplied with 
other cross strips (f, f, f, Sc.) of the 
same size and length of d d, three inch- 
es apart from centre to centre, and fas- 
tened at the ends to the pieces a a, b b. 
The frame-work here attempted to be 
described, and on which the floors or 
shelves are to be laid, may be illustrated 
by comparing it to the sills and sleepers 
of a house, before the floor is put down. 
The only difference in the two cases is, 
that in a house the planks of the floor 
are laid across the sleepers. In the 
present case the planks of the shelf are 
placed in the same direction with the 
sleepers (f, f, f, &c.) As the shelves 
are three feet wide, the planks therefore 
must be sawed up in lengths of three 
eet. They should be of very thin 
boards; half inch, or five-eighths at 
most, in thickness. It is proper to have 
them tongued and grooved, in order to 
‘prevent the litter from falling through, 
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and interfering with the worms on the 
shelf below. The floor is fastened 
down by first nailing the ends of the 
planks to the laths a a, b 6; and after- 
wards by driving one or two nails 
through the floor into each of the cross- 
laths or sleepers, d, e, f. The floor is 
to be fitted round the posts, so as to pre- 
sent an unbroken surface; and, in order 
to facilitate the workman in this part of 
the business, it would be best to procure 
boards of regular width, so that a speci- 
fied number, 4, 6, or 8, would, when 
dressed and jointed, reach from the cen- 
tre of one post to the centre of the 
next. 

The worms are fed on hurdles placed 
on the shelves—one hurdle on every 
shelf, and between every two posts. 
Hurdles of network are now in general 
use at the north, though there still ex- 
ists a prejudice against them in the 
minds of some silk-growers. In exten- 
sive cocooneries, however, it is difficult 
to conceive how they can be dispensed 
with. Their size should be made to 
correspond to the width of the shelf, 
and the distance between the posts ; say 
3 feet by 3 feet 10) inches, which will 
allow a quarter of an inch play between 
the posts. The vacant spaces between 
the hurdles and opposite to the posts, 
should be closed by strips of a suitable 
size when the worms are ready to spin ; 
otherwise, some of them will form their 
cocoons in these vacancies. ‘The frames 
of the hurdles are made of laths 2 inches 
by 5-8ths. ‘The most expeditious, as 
well as the strongest, way of putting 
them together, is to lay the laths flat in 
a mitre box, and saw off the pieces into 
proper lengths. ‘Then with a brace-bit, 
bore a hole (in a horizontal direction,) 
at each corner of the frame, and fasten 
together with pins. It is best that the 
hole should be bored as near to the in- 
ner angle of the corner, as the length 
of the bit will allow; and it would add 
still more to the strength of the frame, 
to dip the pins in glue, and even to glue 
the joints. The network, which is 


made of well twisted, smooth cotton 
twine, is first tied to each corner of the 
frame, and then stretched by means of 
a string passed through the outer row 





of meshes, and drawn over tacks or 
small nails driven on the upper side and 
near the inner margin of the laths, at 
distances of three or four inches from 
each other. ‘The meshes are about an 
inch square, tied together at the corners 
like a seine. ‘This net is obtained at 
the north at a very moderate cost, not 
exceeding 84 cents the square yard. 
There is an inferior article which is 
woven, that costs about 6 cents. Either 
of them, however, could readily be pre- 
pared in most families. 

The changing of the worms renders 
it necessary that the number of hurdles 
should be greater than merely sufficient 
to occupy the shelves at any one time. 
Perhaps half as many more would con- 
stitute a full supply. In feeding, the 
hurdle lies on the shelf with that side 
underneath, and in contact with the 
shelf, to which the network is attached. 
When the operation of shifting the 
worms and carrying off the litter is to 
be effected, a fresh hurdle is placed in 
the same position, immediately over the 
one which contains the worms, and rest- 
ing upon it. Cut leaves are then to be 
sprinkled over it; and in a short time, 
a few hours at most, worms will have 
crawled upon the upper hurdle, when 
the lower one is to be withdrawn and 
emptied of its contents. By this pro- 
cess, great numbers of worms are chang- 
ed in the course of a day, without any 
necessity for handling or even touching 
them. 

But the chief merit of a cocoonery, 
such as I have attempted to describe, 
consists in the accommodations which 
are afforded to the worms for spinning. 
Immediately over the worms, at the bot- 
tom of the shelf above, amongst the 
sills and sleepers (so to say,) on which 
the floors of the shelves are laid, they 
find a place adapted to all their wants. 
In the recesses formed by the junction 
of the laths with the planks of the 
shelves, I have seen thousands of co- 
coons beautifully and regularly arranged. 
According to this plan, it will be neces- 
sary to have an extra shelf fitted up in 
the same manner, above the highest one 
on which the worms are reared. The 





advantages of this fixture for spinning, 
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are several. 
quiet and secluded situation, at a time 
when they should not be subjected to in- 
terruption; while such as are backward 
in mounting, may be attended to, and 
supplied with food as usual. The co- 
coons are gathered with much greater 
facility. Instead of the old mode of 
picking them, one by one, out of brush. 
and dry leaves, and separating them! 
from the litter, a handful may be collec-| 
ted at once, without a particle of litter 
upon them. ‘The situation, moreover, 
appears to be gratifying tothem. They) 
do not leave it in such large numbers as 
they frequently do other accommoda- 
tions, to wander over the ceiling, or 
amongst the rafters of the building, be-| 
fore they can find a resting place. 

To enable the worms to ascend more! 





Fie. 


It offers to the worms a! 


readily, ladders of very simple construc- 
tion are prepared. ‘Take two very 
small laths, about half an inch square, 
and 3 feet long—lay them down on a 
work bench, at distances from each 
other equivalent to the spaces between 


‘the shelves, (say 13 or 14 inches) and 


connect them together by a twine cord, 
fastened to tacks driven in the laths 
every three or four inches. The tacks 
on the upper lath are not perpendicularly 
over those in the lower, but over the 
middle of the intermediate space; by 
which, the twine is inclined, as in the 
zigzag lines (b, 6, &c.) of fig. 3.— 
When the worms are ready to climb, 
the ladders are suspended over each end 
of every hurdle, near the posts, by 
loops a a, attached to one of the strips 





of the ladder. 


3. 
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' Another fixture for saving labor, is a 
car which runs up and down the passa- 
ges—to be filled with leaves when the 
worms are fed, and to receive the litter 
when they are cleaned. It is made low 
enough to pass under the lowest shelves, 
and the wheels are kept in place by 
means of strips nailed down to the floor 
of the room, like the rails on a rail road. 
It serves very much to facilitate the pro- 
gress of operations in a cocoonery, 
where labor is not abundant; and, in- 
deed, under any circumstances, it is a 
great convenience. 

The materials for fitting up a cocoon- 
ery should be of the lightest wood, 
either poplar or any species of pine; 
and though not absolutely necessary, it 
would contribute greatly to the neat ap- 
pearance of the whole work, if all the 
pieces were dressed, however slightly, 
with a plane. 

It may be thought that the plan of 








having double rows of shelves, as in 
count Dandolo’s cocoonery, and indeed 
in many in this country built after the 
model of his, would possess advantages 
over the one now described. The wide 
passages which would thereby be gained, 
would certainly be a great acquisition ; 


but it is at least questionable whether 


the inconvenience of having to reach 
over shelves six feet wide, would be at 
all compensated by this advantage. But 
to say nothing of feeding, the fixtures 
for spinning, though they might be fitted 
up in one case as well as in the other, 
would scarcely be available when the 
time arrived for gathering the cocoons. 
The wide shelves, however, are now 
generally disapproved. They are heavy 
and clumsy in appearance, and inconve- 
nient in practice. 

The spaces that silk worms require, 
do not seem to be very accurately de- 
fined, Of American writers, (who all 
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follow the European authorities,) some||will not command success. The race 


speak of square feet, others of feet 
square; and others again simply men- 
tion the quantity of feet, without stating 
whether it is linear or superficial mea- 
sure. Each hurdle, however, of the 
dimensions previously described, may'| 
accommodate a thousand worms during’ 
their last age; and from this datum, an, 
estimate may be formed of the number! 
that a room of any prescribed size will 
contain. A room, for instance, 100 feet 
long and 30 feet wide, with four rows||; 
of shelves, and five shelves to a row— 
allowing for a cross passage in the mid-| 
dle and one at each end—will contain| 
440 shelves, and accommodate 440, 000) 
worms. For every additional tier of 
shelves, which however could not con-| 
veniently exceed three more, the num- 
ber might be increased 88,000, or 
amount in the aggregate to nearly 700,- 
000. But foreign writers allow a still 
greater number to a house of these 
dimensions. ‘The laboratory of count! 
Dandolo, in which he reared the worms 
from twenty ounces of eggs, equal to) 
more than 700,000, was 77 feet long, 
30 feet wide, and 12 feet high. The 
number of shelves it contained is not 
specified. Experience alone can deter-| 
mine this point to general satisfaction ; 
and until it is settled, silk-crowers' 
should rather err on the safe side, by| 
allowing abundant space to their worms. 
Although the most approved plan for 
constructing a cocoonery, has been at- 
tempted to be detailed, including the 
most convenient size for the building, 
yet fixtures of a much more clumsy 
description will answer very well on a 
diminished scale ; and almost any house, | 
even a barn or thats: house, will serve! 
for a cocoonery, provided a sufficient 
circulation and ventilation can be effec- 
ted. But when the business is entered 
into extensively and systematically, the: 
silk-grower will doubtless find it to his! 
interest to build houses expressly for, 
the purpose, and have them fitted up) 
with a view to the greatest economy of 
time and labor, as well as to durability. 
¢ Whatever is well done, is twice done,’ 
says the old adage. But costly cocoon- 
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eries, and convenient fixtures, alone, 


is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong. ‘Those who devote the 
most unremitted attention, by night as 
well as by day, in season and out of 
season, will be most likely to succeed. 
T. S. Pieasants. 





Management of Bees. 
We have before alluded to the meth- 


od of burying bees through the winter, 
to preserve them, &c.—but the follow- 
jing article in detail on that subject, 
which we find in the N. England Far- 
mer, has so many good thoughts, that 
we transfer it entire to our columns. 
We wonder every body does not keep 
bees, such active beings as they are and 
so liberal in dispensing ‘‘ the sweets of 
life.” Yet we are glad they do not; for 
|if they did, even though they had a 
‘‘ small beginning,”’ they would at length 
become so numerous that sad consequen- 
ces might result. ‘This we have found 
to be the case to our cost, for in the 
spring of 1833, we established a colony, 
which, as there were none about us, did 
very well, and our success excited oth- 
ers to embark in the same enterprise, so 
that in two years they were ‘as thick 
as bees” through the neighborhood and 
town. The consequence was, all the 
bee pasture in the community was over- 
stocked, and the long, severe winter 
which followed put an end to all our an- 
ticipated sweets, inasmuch as that there 
was scarcely a hive remaining in the cir- 
cle of our acquaintance, whose inhabit- 
ants could be numbered among the liv- 
ing. We might have saved ours in a 
way which we shall speak of soon, but 
they had a usual supply of honey and 
we did not expect an unusual winter. 
Last spring, we obtained a hive and 
began again. Maugre the cold wet May 
and June, we have obtained three swarms 
from it, the hives of two of which are 
very heavy and the third in quite a win- 
terable condition. Our first swarm came 
off about the middle of May, and lit on 
a currant bush, consequently we had no 
trouble in hiving it, but the second which 
came off only a few days later, display- 
ed an obstinacy worthy of the human 
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species, for they lit on the body of al 
beautiful maple on one side of our yard, | 
just at the place where the lower branch- 
es put out. We tried almost as many) 
devices to get them off as the ‘old, 
man”’ did to drive *‘ the rude boy”’ from) 
his apple tree, and with no better suc- 
cess ; we jarred the tree, but we could 
not jar them off ; we tried to brush them! 
dewn, but to this they objected; we 
confined a hive to the tree, and wound a 
cloth around it and them, hoping to lure 
them to a domicil in this way, but they’ 
had no more ambition to climb, than’ 
propensity to descend. We however 
secured them where they were in this. 
way, for that day and the coming night, 
which brought the elements to our aid 
in the form of a *‘ hoarse north easter,’ 
cold with wind and tolerably charged 
with rain, which two qualities united so! 
benumbed the physical faculties of our) 
truant friends, that we could dispose of | 
them as we pleased; we accordingly with! 
all care took them down and placed those 
which possessed animation in the hive, 
while the remainder we protected from) 
the storm, and on the first sunny day 
laid them out fo dry. Most of them re- 
vived and joined their family, but their| 
tranquillity was of short duration, for in! 
consequence of their exposure, a dysen-' 
tery attacked some of the community, | 
and those in health, instead of remain-| 
ing to protect the weak and heal the 
sick, saw fit to decamp, and after enjoy- 
ing a healthful sailing excursion in the! 
air they went to the hive in which the 
first swarm had been put. Their stay, 
there was not very tedious, for in a week. 
or ten days, instead of aspiring to the 
trunk of a choice shade, at ten feet from 
the ground, their “‘meek and lowly spir-| 
its’? led them to cluster on a raspberry) 
bush but a few inches from the surface, 
from which they were taken and put in’ 
a condition satisfactory to themselves, as| 
their quietude and thrift fully attest. 

Our last swarm came off in June, and 
notwithstanding the old adage that “a 
swarm in June is not worth a spoon,” 
we should refuse an offer of two spoons 
for this, and more unless they were very 
nice and very heavy. ‘True, the quan-| 


tity of honey which they have gathered’ 





is not very great, but with our way of 
managing such hives we think amply 
sufficient for their supply. We propose 
burying them, through the winter, a 
practice which we have adopted in two 
successive years, and had we continued 
it the third, our old colony instead of 
coming to an untimely end, would pro- 
bably have been in existence now through 
its decendants. 

My method of burying bees is as fol- 
lows. ‘The operation is performed the 
last of November. The pit in which 
they are to be placed is dug considera- 
bly larger than the hives, in every re- 
spect. On the bottom of the pit two 
sticks, say of scantling, four inches 
square, are placed, that a cavity may be 


’ left into which the water, if there is any, 


may settle and run off without injury to 
the bees. On these blocks I lay my 
floor board, which should be sownd and 
full an inch thick; if more, no matter. 
The top of the hive should be covered 


| with a two inch plank, or if more conve- 
|nient a piece of wide thick slab with the 


rounding side up, so that if the frost 
comes out, and heavy rains fall it may 
serve as a roof to carry the water from 
over the hivé and turn it into the pit be- 
jlow. Straw is then placed as compact- 
ly as may be around the hive, and the 
earth thrown on so as to form a cone 
above it, which again operates as a roof 
to turn the water as it falls. With re- 
gard to the depth of burying we can on- 
ly say, that in our former experiments, 
we never sunk the top of the hive below 
ithe surface. Whether it would be well 
to do so we cannot say. Some, when 
burying their bees, drive down a stake 
near the hive, as they say, to admit the 
air, but we do not see why a stake drove 
down with the earth compactly placed 
around it, ean form an air hole more than 
the earth itself. And if it could, we do 
not see the necessity of it, for the object 
of burying bees, is to put them as much 
as may be ina state of dormancy through 
the winter, by which their stock of pro- 


|visions is lengthened out, to secure them 


from sudden and often fatal changes, 
from heat and cold, and from storm and 
sunshine. 

In selecting a place for burying it is 
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important that a dry one should be cho- 


‘not lastfor ages. To secure its durabili- 


sen, and we prefer one that is cold to aiity it may be planed on the outside and 


warm one, and could we regulate the) 
condition of the earth around them, we) 
would freeze it the night after their bu- 
rial, and keep it frozen until time for 
their exhumation in the spring. 

We in both instances of our former 
burying, took them up some of the last 
days of March, and all the dead we 
found from the four hives thus kept, 
would not half fill a person’s hand, and 
on exposure to the sun and atmosphere 
the living were as bright and lively as 
though they had known no winter, and 
they gave swarms earlier and more fre- 
quently than did the hives that were not 
buried the ensuing summer. 

We have thus far kept only the old 
fashioned square hives, but intend during 
the coming winter to have some manu- 
factured after the Griffith, and perhaps)! 
other plans. We shall do so, not that 
we have any particular objection to the 
square hive, but in order to profit by|| 
improvements in the article; and to do 
this we wish to give each variety a 
trial. 

Our hives have uniformly been made 
of pine boards, and put together in the 
closest manner possible, after which we 
have spread a salve made of beeswax, 
tallow and rosin over the joints within 
and without. ‘This wax gives the hive 
an odor very pleasant to the bee, in con- 
sequence of their wax being part of its 
composition. It also closes the small 
apertures which are most always to be 
found in bee-hives, against the invasion} 
of the miller, one of the most formidable 
enemies to bee culture, and where the 
hives stand out, as they often do, it pre- 
vents the storm from beating through 
openings, which, if no preventives be 
employed, are always increasing in size. 
Any sweet wood is undoubtedly good 
for hives, but economy and durability 
should be consulted in their manufacture 
as well as every thing else. Hence the 
cheapest material that ean be used, with 
the approbation (we can do nothing with- 
out this) of those who are to inhabit 
them, should be used. Basswood is 


cheap and sweet, and we know not why 
a basswood hive, kept sheltered, would 


painted, and we know not why the in- 
dustrious bees would not enjoy a neat 
white house, and are not as worthy of 
such a one as many biped drones who 
erro them. We think the practice of 
placing boxes on the hives for obtaining 
/honey a good one, especially when the 
swarm is thrifty. After the proper sea- 
‘son of swarming time is passed, the box 
|may be placed on the hive and prevent 
ifuture swarms from coming out, and in 
jthis way the increase of bees may be 
saved in the old hive, where there will 
ibe honey enough for them, and new 
swarms come off earlier the next sea- 
ison, while as much honey may be ob- 
jtained from the box as the late swarm 
‘would collect, without the sacrifice of 
‘their lives. ‘The honey thus obtained is 
of the purest quality. The aperture in 
the top of the hive through which they 

pass to the box should be closed when 
‘the box is removed, and remain so until 
it is replaced the next summer. 

Bee pasture.—The man who turns 
his herds or his flocks upon their own 
resources for a subsistence, can expect 
but little profit from them, unless they 
become highway robbers, (and then the 
partaker is worse than the thief) and 
enter his neighbor's fields and spoil his 
crops. ‘Though we have no idea that a 
community of bees can be restrained by 
fences, pokes or fetters, yet we do think 
that their rambling propensities may be 
checked. The facilities of their labor 
increase their enterprise, and the endear- 
ments of their home made still more 
dear by—we should have said cultivating 
‘flowers for their benefit, but this would 
sound weak to the ears of some strong 
minds, so to such we say, allowing 
‘them to grow. 
| But the ladies admire flowers—so do 
gentlemen, therefore we have no hesi- 
‘tancy in recommending their culture, es- 
‘pecially when so many objects of utili- 
ty demand it, as in the present case.— 
|The mignionette is a beautiful little 
flower, and when once sown will keep 
itself in, if the ground is kept clean. It 
continues blossoming very late, its fra- 
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bly, to a great distance, and bees are as| 
fond of it as we are of honey. ‘The 
raspberry and bramble flowers are favo- 
rites with them, and we never heard a 
person say that they did not like their 
fruit, so they should be set plentifully 
in the garden and cultivated, that they 
may, at home, produce an abundance of 
flowers for the bees and fruit for man. 
The strawberry, too, that we unitedly 
love so well, should always be found 
growing for our mutual benefit in our 
common gardens. ‘The poppy, though 
somewhat calculated to lull the drowsy) 
faculty of man to repose, possesses not 
the least lethargic quality to them, but 
in the reverse arouses their faculties. 
Catnip, not in mints or juleps, but in 
blossom, they much admire. We too 
have tested the efficacy of its healing 
qualities through strong potions of its 
tea. Yours truly, W.. B, 
Mount Osceola, Oct. 4, 1839. 








How to Protect Plants. 


Pits for protecting Plants during} 


Winter.—I think you would tempt 
many of your amateur subscribers, by 
making them acquainted with the vir- 
tues of a good pit for the keeping of 
tender roses, fuschias, pwonias, (tree), 
verbenas, carnations, and other tender 
herbaceous perennials generally—rho- 
dodendrons, acaleas, English laurels, 
Aucuba japonica, ete., Kerria japonica. 
I had one constructed this fall, 22 feet 
by 14, and three feet deep. Every fine 
day I remove the shutters (if there be 
not frost within,) and give air. I have} 
in all the above kinds of plants, except 
azalear, and, as yet, every thing is in a 
fine healthy state. The thermometer 
has been but once below thirty-two de- 
grees, and then I believe it was not 
quite one degree below it. There has 
been very little frost within. I presume 
it would answer for camellias, as they 
could stand considerable frost, if the 
airing take place gradually, and with the 
exclusion of the direct rays of the sun. 
Yours, J. Pho dl 
—Mag. of Hort. 
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The use of Sulphur in preserving 


by Dr. Mease in the Domestic Encyclo- 


pedia. ‘The recommendation is endors- 
ed by the Editor of the Cultivator in 
his last number. He states that dusted 
upon grapes, in the grape house, they 
have prevented mildew upon the fruit. 
**It is equally efficacious in the open 
ground, till the sulphur is washed or 
For many years, we have 
lost most of our early cabbages by a 
maggot which preyed upon the stem 
under ground. By mixing sulphur with 
the grout in which the roots of the plant 
are dipped before planting, the evil has 
been wholly prevented ; and if the plants 
are plunged deep in the grout, so as to 
cout the base of the leaf stems, they 
are protected from the grub. If scat- 
tered upon the rows in young cabbages 
and radishes, before or after they are 
taken up, it would probably be effica- 
cious in protecting both the tops and 
New England Farmer. 





Saving Clover Sced. 
Tue difficulties of saving the seed are 
imaginary; the process is simple and 


easy. After the clover field has been 
cut or grazed, let the second come on. 


When about two-thirds of the heads 
have turned brown, cut with a cradle, 
throwing the grass into double swaths, 
and cure. When cured, rake up in the 


morning while the dew is on, into con- 


venient parcels for loading with a pitch- 
fork, and, as soon as all danger from 
heating is obviated, get it under shelter, 
either in the barn, or protected in the 
field. Be careful not to put it away 
while any moisture remains in the 
plants; and on the other hand, don’t 
handle it rudely when very dry, where 
you don’t want the seeds to fall, for in 
that condition the heads spend freely. 
Having sheltered it, you may wait, if 
you choose, till winter affords leisure 
for thrashing or treading out. Sow in 
the chaff, as it is more certain than the 
cleansed seed. A bushel in the chaff 
will abundantly seed an acre; but we 
would advise the mixture of blue grass, 
timothy and orchard grass with it. We 
shall say more of sowing, however, at 
a more seasonable date. 


Plants from Insects—Is recommended|| The second crop produces more seed 
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than the first, and hence the economy! 
of first cutting or grazing the field; 

though from that cut for hay, a prudent, 

careful husbandman, might easily save 
enough seed for his own use. It is be-| 
lieved that more seed may be saved by 
mowing when about two-thirds of the 
heads have turned brown, than at any 
other period, Lecause, if cut sooner, too 
many seeds are unripe, and if later, too 
many shatter out of the heads in cra- 
dling and handling. If the heads break! 
off and fall through the fingers in cra- 
dling, cover with cotton or linen cloth.| 
Every farmer may easily save his own, 


seed.— Franklin [ Ky.] Farmer. | 
| 
| 





Farming in the Weat. 

In La Porte county, Indiana, the 
Whig states, as a sample of the mode! 
of farming in that region, that one far-| 
mer is seeding five hundred, and ano- 
ther eight hundred acres of wheat this 
season. We have often been surprised, | 
that men who can command, say five 
thousand dollars in cash, do not enter 
into the business of raising wheat in 
the western country, instead of risking 
their means by hazardous shaving in 
eastern towns. A_ section of firstrate 
government land, six hundred and forty 
acres, can be bought for eight hundred 
dollars. ‘T'o break it up, harrow it, &c., 
if prairie, will cost about two thousand. | 
To fence it in one field will cost per- 
haps four or five hundred dollars—cer-, 
tainly not exceed the latter sum—and 
the seed will cost five hundred more. | 
To harvest the crop, with the present 
scarcity of hands, will cost, at the out-| 
side, not more ri one thousand dollars ; 
with the aid of modern improvements,| 
machines, &c., it could be done for less. | 
Here, then, we have an aggregate of | 
expenses of four thousand eight hundred 
dollars, including the first cost of the 
land and the labor and expense of break- 
ing it up and fencing. At the lowest 
estimate the land will yield twenty 
bushels to the acre—twenty-five and 
thirty is considered an average crop—| 
but taking the lowest, and from six hun- 
dred and forty acres we have twelve 
thousand eight 








'\given in the way prescribed. 
‘was effected in about a week. The 


hundred bushels of | 


bushel, give a nett profit to the produ- 
cer, over and above every expense, of 
sixteen hundred dollars. ‘The profits in 
all succeeding years can be nearly tre- 
bled. What business will yield such re- 
turns on the capital invested, with so 
much certainty, and so little perplex- 
ity ?’—Buffalo Com. Adv. 





From the Sangamo Journal. 
Important to Farmers. 

Tuere are few of our farmers who 
have not witnessed the effects among 
cattle, of a disease known as the mad 
itch. It has sometimes carried off the 
most valuable stock; and all efforts to 
arrest the disease appeared to be useless. 
We think we can now lay before our 
stock raisers a remedy for this disease. 
It was discovered by Mr. David Simms, 
a farmer, living on Lake Fork. Consi- 
dering it valuable to the public, he has 
handed us the annexed notice of it for 
publication. We would suggest to our 


|farmers to preserve it, as it may prove 


of more value to them than the amount 
they would be required to pay for a 
dozen volumes of the Journal : 

To the Editor of the Sangamo Journal— 

The undersigned takes this method 
to inform the farmers and all those who 
raise cattle, that he has discovered a 
cure for the mad itch, a disease which 
is often fatally destructive to that species 
of stock. Last winter was two years, 
when I had four cows attacked with the 
above complaint, and I tried every thing 
I could think or hear of, to cure them, 
but with no good effect. This winter 
another of my cows took the same dis- 
ease, which I discovered early one 
morning; and as soon as I discovered 
it, I gave her as much soot and salt as 
she would lick, and in a few hours after, 
I gave her from three quarters of a 
pound to a pound of pulverized brim- 
stone. In the morning following, I 
gave her as much salts. The cow is 
now well, and is as hearty as any of my 
cattle. It is my opinion that sulphur 
itself will cure, or sulphur and salts 
The cure 


remedy operates severely for two or 


wheat, which, at only fifty cents aj|three days as a purge. 
Vor. 1.—Q 
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To those who are not acquainted! rub with apparent madness, and continue 
with this disorder, I will inform them ||to swell until death takes place, which 
that it first comes on with a kind of hic-!|| will be within about ten or twelve hours 


cough or jerks at every breath. 
quently licking their sides 


not stopped in five or six hours, they 


The |\after the attack. 
brutes jerk themselves full of wind ; fre-| 


This cure is from experience, and I 


and back ; ;||give it for the good of my fellow-citi- 
occasionally rubbing their heads; and if ||zens. 


Davin Simms. 
Logan Co., 1839, 
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The Leicester Sheep.—The above cut we take from the « Practical Farmer and Gardener.” 


Management of Sheep. 
From the Report of a Committee before the Kenebeck 
Agricultural Society.—[Kenebeck Paper. 
‘© Sheep should not be kept too high,” 
says the report, ‘‘ unless intended for 


the butcher; for it is believed to be al 


true maxim in regard to them—‘ once 
fat and never fat again.’ If they once 
become fat and are suffered to fall away, 
it is difficult getting them so fat as 
they were before they began to grow 
poor.” 

High rocky pastures are much the 
best for sheep.-—‘* Nature, it seems, de- 
signed the sheep originally for a moun- 
tain animal ; and although man has by 
art changed its nature in a surprising 


degree, yet he has not been able wholly 
to thwart her views, and the sheep loves 
still to feed on the hill top and cliff, 
where there is a pure and exhilarating 
breeze, and where it can shelter itself 

















under the shade of trees, or a projecting 
rock, during the heat of our sultry dog- 
days. A high pasture should therefore 
be devoted to your sheep.” 

Salt and tar should be given to 
sheep.—** A piece of salt may be laid in 
a trough, aad the sheep will lick it as 
they please, and if some tar be added to 
the salt, it will be a benefit to them, as 
tar is avery good stimulant when taken 
into the stomach, and it prevents annoy- 
ance from the different species of flies.” 
We would recall to the recollection of 
the reader, the mode of administerin 
these as practised in Spencertown, an 
published in our second volume. A log 
is hewn upon one side, which is then 
turned uppermost. It is then perforated 
upon the hewn side, with a hole made 
by a large auger, two or three inches 
deep. The holes are then filled with 
salt, and the hewn surface smeared with 
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tar. In obtaining the salt, which the 
sheep are permitted to do as often as 
they desire, their noses become daubed 
with tar, which prevents the fly from 
entering the nostril. 

Shelter during stormy weather, at 


all seasons, is considered indispensable|| 


to the health of the sheep, particularly 
after they have been shorn. ‘So ten- 
der and delicate is the skin of the fine 
woolled sheep, and so close are their 
fleeces, that there is great danger of 
pelt-rot being occasioned by too great 
exposure to the chilling influence of 
long and cold storms.”’ 

Sheep should be brought to the barn, 
in autumn, in good order.—** They 
are thus fitted to withstand the rigors of 
winter much better, and they will be 
earried through this inclement season 
with much less care, and more econom- 
ically than they can be if they are poor 
and emaciated when winter sets in.”’ 
This is true of all farm stock. 

Sheep require the stimulus of disten- 
sion—they should be filled with some- 
thing that they will eat. When fed 
upon green grass, a sheep consumes 
eight pounds a day. If this grass is 
eonverted into hay, it weighs but two 
pounds, and the two pounds constitutes 
its winter ration. ‘To ensure health, 
the six deficient pounds should be made 
up in water, vegetables or other food. 

Pine or hemlock browse, are recom- 
mended to be given to sheep in winter. 
‘¢T have for near thirty years,’’ says the 
writer of a part of the report, ‘* made 
use of hemlock boughs as the cheapest) 
green food.’ It may be added, that the 
resinous qualities of these boughs, pro- 
mote the health of the animal and pre- 
vent disease. 

Sheep should not be turned to pas-| 
ture too early in the spring—* for it 
takes their appetite from their fodder, 
and as they cannot graze enough to fill 
them, they lose flesh fast.’’ 


Sheep should not be crowded in|, 
| With all stock, it is allowed to be very 


sheds, nor huddled together in one 
spot too long; ‘‘as that,”’ says the 
book, ‘I am confident, has produced 
disease in my flock. In one instance, I 


have no doubt the pelt-rot was thus pro-|) 
duced, and nothing saved the whole 


flock from the scab, but a timely appli- 
cation of oil to the sheep.” 

Open sheds are the best shelter for 
sheep.—If kept dry, the wind is desira- 
ble, though cold. It preserves the pu- 
rity of the air, and promotes health. 

Under the treatment in March it is 
remarked—* 'T'ake good care of your 
sheep this month, that they may be able 
to bring forth their young the better du- 
ring the next.”? And under the treat- 
ment for April it is urged, to ‘“‘ make 
the sheep eat as much green food as 
possible each day. Grass is the best, 
if you have it; next to that potatoes. 
This month tests all the rest, as regards 
ewe sheep, for he who raises the great- 
est number of lambs from a given num- 
ber of ewes, is supposed to be the best 
shepherd, all other things being equal.’’ 
| We pass over the second part of the 
work, which treats of the diseases of 
sheep, and content ourselves for the 
present with making the subjoined ex- 
tracts from the miscellaneous part. 

‘¢ Salt_—I have mentioned that salt 
was considered by the Spanish shep- 
herds as essential to the health of sheep, 
and this sentiment is very general in 
every part of Europe except England, 
whose situation renders the air suffi- 
ciently salt. The same consequence 
from similar causes takes place here. 
Upon Long-Island, and elsewhere near 
the sea, the cattle require no salt, nor 
manifest a desire for it; whereas north 
of the Highlands, they eat it ravenously, 
and it is thought essential to their health. 
‘The ancients also entertained similar 
sentiments upon this subject. Aristotle 
prescribed one peck every five days, 
during the summer, to one hundred 
sheep. We should consider this a large 
allowance, but it would be readily eaten. 
‘They also observe, that, however good 





}your pastures may be, the sheep will 


tire of them if not changed, unless their 
‘appetites are kept up by salt.” 
“ Transitions from high to low food. 


‘dangerous to pass very suddenly from 
high feed to that which is secant and 
poor; or from plenty of green food to 
that which is altogether dry. Hence 





arises a very important maxim in res- 
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pect to sheep; which is, as soon as the 
pastures fail, towards the end of autumn, 
to put them to turneps or cabbages, if 
we have them ; and this will perhaps be 
found our best system with respect to 
turneps ; to sow a sufficient quantity for 
our sheep, to be eaten after the grass 
fails, and before the snow falls, so as 
permanently to cover the ground.” 





Artesian Well at Grenelle. 

Ar the last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Arago stated that he had 
been making some thermometrical expe- 
riments at the Artesian Well in Grenelle, 
in order to ascertain the temperature at 
the depth which has already been at- 
tained, viz: 483 metres, or 1,584 feet. 
When the workmen had reached 450 
metres, the chalk was of a green color, 
indicating the proximity of water.— 
Since then the chalk had become mixed 
with clay, a still stronger indication that 
the sheet of water, which it is intended 
to reach, is near. M. Arago used the 
thermometer of M. Walferdin, and after 
having taken all the necessary precau- 
tions in order that the pressure, which, 
at such a depth, is equal to 50 atmos- 
pheres, might not injure the bulb, six 
thermometers of the same kind were 
successively let down to a depth of 481 
metres, care having been taken not to 
lower them until 36 hours had elapsed 
after the boring, in order that the heat 
which this work had communicated 
should have subsided. The thermome- 
ters were left in the well for 36 hours. 
The heat at this depth was 27 degrees 
of Reaumur, or 92 3-8 of Fahrenheit, 
being about 23 metres for each degree 
of temperature. M. Arago expressed 
a hope that no water might be found for 
100 metres more, as in that case there 
would be a permanent hot spring at the 
very gates of Paris. 





Sugar Beet. 

Mr. J. T. Berry, Esq. of Kentucky, 
has politely handed us a specimen of 
his sugar beet raised this year, which 
weighs thirteen pounds. He thinks that 
his land may easily be made to produce 
them of 20 pounds. We would recom- 
mend the culture of the sugar beet for 











the purposes of feeding stock, especially 
mileh cows, as it is said, the butter from 
such is more abundant and of a richer 
flavor. Epiror. 





Fifty Two and a Half Feet of Pumpkin !! 
Tue Salem Gazette chronicles the 
weight and measurement of ten pump- 
kins raised the present season in that 
city, by E. H. Derby, from two seeds 
brought from Indiana. Here are the 
weight and dimension of these mam- 
moth precursors of Thanksgiving :— 
One measuring 5 ft. 8 inches in cireum- 


ference and weighing 112 Ibs. 
One do 5 8 do do 109 
One do 5 6 do do 107 
One do 5 7 do do 98 
One do 5 5 do do 94 
One do 5 6 do do 91 
One do 5 3 do do 8:4 
One do 4 9 do do ‘76 
One do 5 8 do do 74 
One do 4 5 do do 565i 


Whole at 52 5 & weight 896 
cumference 





Milk and Water. 

Txuose who wish to know to what 
extent they are imposed upon by their 
milk-men, can learn by adopting the 
following suggestions by a correspon- 
dent of the Boston Times : 

‘*"Fake a tumbler—across it lay two 
small sticks as large as a quill—on these 
sticks place a tumbler, say two thirds 
full of milk. This is tumbler above 
tumbler—the lower one being empty, 
and the upper full, or nearly full. This 
done, take a piece of linen or cotton, 
one and a half inches wide, sufficiently 
long to reach from near the bottom of 
the inside of the upper tumbler, in 
which is the milk, to an inch or two 
below it on the outside, letting the end 
hang into the lower tumbler. This 
forms a perfect syphon. All the water 
in the milk will run off into the lower 
tumbler. It will look white, to be sure, 
from having run through the milk, but 
it will be water—pure water.” 





Ir rich, be not elated; if poor, be not 
dejected. 
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Puddings, 

Observations on making Puddings 
and Pancakes.—The outside of a boiled 
pudding often tastes disagreeable, which 
arises from the cloth not being nicely 
washed, and kept in a dry place. It 
should be dipped in boiling water, 
squeezed dry and floured when to be 
used. 

If bread, it should be tied loose; if 
batter, tight over. 

The water should boil quick when 
the pudding is put in; and it should be 
moved about a minute, lest the ingredi- 
ents should not mix. 

Batter pudding should be strained 
through a coarse sieve, when all is mix- 
ed. In others the eggs separately. 

The pans and basins must be always 
buttered. 

A pan of cold water should be ready, 
and the pudding dipped in as soon as it 
comes out of the pot, and then it will 
not adhere to the cloth. 

Very good pudding may be made 
without eggs, but they must have as lit- 
tle milk as will mix, and must boil three 
or four hours. A few spoonfuls of 
fresh small beer, or one of yeast will 
answer instead of eggs. 

Almond Pudding.—-Beat half a pound 
of sweet and a few bitter almonds with 
a spoonful of water; then mix four oun- 
ces of butter, four eggs, two spoonfuls 
of cream warm with butter, one of bran- 
dy, a little nutmeg, and sugar to taste. 
Butter some cups, half fill, and bake the 
pudding. Serve with butter, wine, and 
sugar. 

Baked Almond Pudding.—Beat fine 
four ounces of almonds, four or five 
ditto, with a little wine, yolks of six 
eggs, peel of two lemons grated, six 
ounces of butter, near a quart of cream, 
and juice of one lemon. When well 
mixed, bake it half an hour, with paste 
round the dish. 

Bread and Butter Pudding.—Slice 
bread, spread with butter, and lay it in 
a dish with currants between each layer ; 
and sliced citron, orange, or lemon; if 
to be very nice. Pour over an unboiled 
custard of milk, and two or three eggs, 
two hours at least, before it is to be 


Orange Pudding.—Grate the rind 
of an orange; put to it six ounces of 
fresh butter, six or eight ounces of 
lump-sugar pounded ; beat them all in a 
mortar, and add as you do it, the whole 
of eight eggs well beaten and strained ; 
scrape a raw apple, and mix with the 
rest; put a paste at the bottom and sides 
of the dish, and over the orange mixture 
put cross bars of paste. It will bake 
in half an hour. 

An excellent Lemon Pudding.—Beat 
the yolks of four eggs ; add four ounces 
of white sugar, the rind of a lemon be- 
ing rubbed with some lumps of it to 
take the essence; then peel, and beat it 
in a mortar with the juice of a large 
lemon, and mix all with four or five 
ounces of butter warmed. Put a crust 
into a shallow dish, nick the edges, and 
put the above into it. When served, 
turn the pudding out of the dish. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—Pare and 
quarter four large apples ; boil them ten- 
der with the rind of a lemon, in so lit- 
tle water that, when done, none may 
remain; beat them quite fine in a mor- 
tar; add the crumb of a small roll, four 
ounces of butter, melted; the yolks of 
five and whites of three eggs, juice of 
half a lemon, and sugar to taste; beat 
all together, and lay it in a dish with 
paste. 

Little Bread Pudding.—Steep the 
crumbs of bread in about a pint of 
warm milk; when soaked, beat six 
eggs, whites and yolks, and mix with 
the bread, two ounces of butter warmed, 
sugar, orange-flower water, a spoonful 
of brandy, a little nutmeg, and a tea- 
cupful of cream. Beat all well, and 
bake in a tea-cup buttered. If currents 
are chosen, a quarter of a pound is suf- 
ficient; if not, they are good without, 
or you may put in orange or lemon can- 
dy. Serve with pudding sauce. 

A Dutch Rice Pudding.—Soak four 
ounces of rice in warm water half an 
hour; drain the latter from it, and throw 
it into a stew-pan, with half a pint of 
milk, half a stick of cinnamon, and 
simmer till tender. When cold, add 


yj 


four eggs well beaten, two ounces of 
butter melted in a tea-cupful of cream ; 





baked. 





and put into it three ounces of sugar, a 
a 
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quarter of a nutmeg, and a good piece| 
of lemon peel. 

Put a light puff paste into the dish, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Butter Pudding.—Rub three spoon- 
fuls of fine flour extremely smooth by 
degrees into a pint of milk; simmer till 
it thickens, stir in two ounces of butter, 
set it to cool; then add the yolks of 
three eggs, flour a cloth that has been 
wet, or butter a basin, and put the batter 
into it; tie it tight, and plunge it into 
boiling water, the bottom upwards.— 
Boil it an hour and a half, and serve 
with plain butter. If approved, a little 
ginger, nutmeg, and lemon peel, may 
be added. Serve with sweet sauce. 


A rich Rice Pudding.—Boil half aj 


pound of rice in water, with a little bit 
of salt, till quite tender, drain it dry; 
mix it with the yolks and whites of four 
eggs, a quarter of a pint of cream, with 
two ounces of fresh butter melted in the 
latter, four ounces of beef-suet or mar- 
row, or veal-suet taken from a fillet of 
veal, finely shred, three quarters of a 
pound of currants, two spoonfuls of 
brandy, one of peach water, nutmeg, 
and grated lemon peel. When well 
mixed, put a paste round the edge and 
fill the dish. Slices of candied orange, 
lemon, and citron if approved, may be 
putin. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Baked Rice Pudding.—Swell rice 
as above; then add some more milk, an 
egg, sugar, alspice, and lemon peel. 
Bake in a deep dish. 

Ain excellent Potato Pudding.— 
Take eight ounces of boiled potatoes, 
two ounces of butter, the yolks and 
white of two eggs, a quarter of a pint 
of cream, one spoonful of white wine, 
a little salt, the juice and rind of a 


lemon; beat all to froth, and sugar to} 


taste. 
Beef Steak Pudding .—Prepare some 


fine steaks; roll them in fat. Lay a 


paste of suet in a basin, and put in the) 


rollers of steaks; cover the basin with 
a paste, and pinch the edges to keep 
the gravy in. Cover with a cloth tied 


close ; and let the pudding boil slowly, | 


but for a length of time. 
Custard Pudding.—Mix by ¢ egrees| 





ful of flour, the yolks of five eggs, 
some orange flower water, and a little 
pounded cinnamon. Buttera basin that 
will exactly hold it, pour the batter in, 
and tie a floured cloth over. Put it in 
boiling water over the fire, and turn it 
about a few minutes to prevent the eggs 
going to one side. Half an hour will 
‘be sufficient to boil it. Put currant 
jelly on it, and serve with sweet sauce. 

A quick made Pudding.—Take flour 
and suet, half a pound of each, four 
eggs, a quarter of a pint of new milk, 
a little mace and nutmeg, a quarter of a 
pound of raisins, ditto of currants ; mix 
well, and boil three quarters of an our. 

Fine Pancakes without Butter or 
Leard.—Beat six fresh eggs well; mix, 
when strained, with a pint of cream, 
four ounces of sugar, a glass of wine, 
half a nutmeg grated, and as much flour 
as will make it almost as thick as ordi- 
nary pancake batter. Heat the frying 
pan tolerably hot, wipe it with a clean 
cloth, then pour in the batter to make 
‘thin pancakes. 

Pancakes of Rice.—Boil half a 
pound of rice to a jelly, in a small 
quantity of water; when cold, mix it 
with a pint of cream, eight eggs, a bit 
of salt, and nutmeg ; stir in eight ounces 
of butter just warmed, and add as much 
flour as will make the batter thick 
enough. Fry in as little lard or drip- 
ping as possible. 

Fritters.—Make them of any of the 
batters directed for pancakes, by drop- 
ping a small quantity into the pan; or 
make the plainer sort, and put pared 
apple, sliced and cored, into the batter, 
and fry some of it with each slice. 
‘Currants or sliced lemons as thin as 
paper, make an agreeable change. 

Potato Fritters. — Boil two large 
potatoes, scrape them fine; beat four 
yolks and three whites of eggs, and add 
to the above one large spoonful of 
cream, another of sweet wine, a squeeze 
of lemon, and a little nutmeg. Beat 
this batter half an hour at least. It 








'will be extremely light. 


Put a good quantity of fine lard in a 
stew-pan, and drop a spoonful of the 
batter at a time into it. Fry them ; and 


a pint of good milk with a large spoon-| ‘serve as a sauce, a glass of white wine, 
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the juice of a lemon, one desert-spoon- 
ful of peach-leaf or almond-water, and 
some white sugar, warmed together. 





Diseases of Horses, &c. 

Mr. Tucker:—I see a great many 
cures for disorders in cattle and horses, 
in your Genesee Farmer. The Ring- 
bone is a great plague to horses, which 
is easily cured. ‘Take one oz. of cam- 
phor, one oz. of oil of spike, one oz. 
of hartshorn, and one oz. of turpentine 
—put these ina phial and shake it well ; 
when it is fit for use, put on the foot 
above the ring, and will take a week to 
use it on one foot, which it will cure, 
be he ever so lame or long standing, but 
the ring will remain. 

To cure Scours in cattle or horses ; 
take the seed of the narrow-leaf dock— 
(it has a yellow root)—and give them a 
handful of seed in their feed. It will 
stop it immediately, be it ever so severe. 
Or take a tea-spoonful of pulverized red 
chalk, and give it to a beast, and it will 
eure. I had a spring colt, sick with the 
scours, and I made enquiries of several 
old people about it; they knew nothing 
for it; I took my own remedy. I took 
a handful of the dock seed and steeped 
it in the mother’s ymilk, and poured 
about a gill down the throat, and it cu- 
red it at once. 

A Cure for the Blind Staggers in a 
Horse.—Whenever you perceive it, 
bleed them well in the spur veins, and 
physic them well with turmerick, which 
will soon cure them.—I am yours, 

ALEXANDER M’Doveatt. 
Wampsville, August 26, 1839, 





From the Farmer’s (N. H.) Monthly Visitor. 
Cruelty to Animals. 

Mr. Editor :—It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that you have improved the advan- 
tageous position you occupy as the con, 
ductor of a public paper, extensively 
read among the moral people of New 
England, in administering seasonable 
advice regarding the wanton destruction 
of useful birds; and the same feeling 
will doubtless prompt you, in good 
time, to add remarks against cruelty to 
animals in general. This sin, so utterly 





revolting to the feelings of the benevo- 





lent mind, and moreover, so completely 
calculated to make men ashamed of 
some of their species, will doubtless be 
practised so long as our race cover the 
face of the earth; and hence the neces- 
sity that all whose conspicuous stations 
in life give importance to their advice 
and personal example, should constantly 
strive to inculcate the humane usage of 
all those creatures which a beneficent 
Providence has placed in the keeping 
of man, for his convenience and sup- 
port. 

I did not, however, take my pen for 
the purpose of writing an essay upon 
this subject; for kindness to animals is 
a duty which needs no argument to 
commend itself to every rational being. 
The mass of mankind, sensible that for 
wise purposes, the * beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air’’ are committed 
to their guardianship, feel no other than 
kindly emotions in all their usage of 
them. Most descriptions of cruelty, 
too, wherever it comes under observa- 
tion, is the result of sheer barbarity— 
the evidence of unmerciful feelings on 
the part of those who inflict it: but we 
have reached a season of the year when 
a kind of cruelty is practised, which, 
although very common, is rather the 
result of custom than of a wish impro- 
perly to use the lesser order of created 
things; and therefore can more easily 
be brought into disuse. I allude to the 
practice of exposing the various feath- 
ered tribes to the ball of the * sports- 
man,’’ and permitting them to be fired 
at for given sums per shot: a practice 
involving the sin of gambling, and evine- 
ing cowardly and barbarous conduct too 
on the part of those who engage in it. 
It is as old, perhaps, as New England 
thanksgivings ; but old as it is, it would 
be infinitely ‘‘more honored in the 
breach than in the observance ;’’ and it 
is to be devoutly hoped will soon be 
laid aside, and considered as disreputa- 
ble as racing, gambling and cock-fight- 
ing. 

I imagine, Mr. Editor, that the way 
to overcome all kinds of unnecessary 
destruction of innoxious birds, as well 
as a propensity to inflict cruelty upon 
domestic animals, is to enact no laws 
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upon the subject, but to spread abroad a 
salutary influence in community by per- 
suasive means. Parents should incul- 
cate upon their children principles of 
benevolence, and visit with the severest 
displeasure, any breach of their known 
wishes upon this subject. ‘They should 
teach their offspring that an Almighty 
Power, without whose knowledge * not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground,”’ for 
wise purposes, filled the earth with ani- 
mals to minister to their convenience : 

and that to give them unnecessary pain, 
and for no useful purpose, is exerting 
a power which will mar their happi- 
ness, and which they have no right to 
exert. 

The writer has reason to believe that 
the following anecdote, read to one of 
his children, will not soon be effaced 
from the mind of the child, or cease 
to exert thereon a correct influence: 

‘*An idle youth, living upon the 
banks of the Loire, rowed his boat to 
the centre of the river, and then, for the 
purpose of drowning him, plunged 
therein his Newfoundland dog. ‘The 
animal, upon every attempt to regain 
the boat, had his head borne beneath 
the waves by a paddle in the hands of 
his destroyer; but by reason of the 
strength for which that species of the 
canine race are so celebrated, was ena- 
bled successfully to maintain himself 
above the surface of the water. Find- 
ing his efforts to regain the boat una- 
vailing, he turned for the shore, when 
his brutal companion, in making a re- 
newed attempt upon him, lost his bal- 
ance, and was precipitated within the 
waters. In this dilemma, when human 
aid was beyond reach, and when his 
buffetings would soon have been sue- 
ceeded by the gurglings which precede 
dissolution, the dog with capacious jaws 
seized his arm, and brought him alive 
to dry land.” 





‘All Baggage at the risk of the Owners 
thereof.” 


Nosopy who has traveled can have 
failed to have noticed this sentence pla- 
earded in the office of transportation 
companies, and stages, and railroads, 
that all baggage is to be conveyed at the 








l|risk of the owners. Sometimes the 
strengthening word ‘ sole ”’ is added, as 
if it was determined that no mistake 
should be left. Our attention has been 
called to the subject by a writer in the 
Albany Advertiser, who quotes Wen- 
dell’s Reports upon the points at issue 
between the traveling agents and the 
public. 

The cases referred to are two decis- 
ions of the supreme court of this state, 
to wit: Hollister vs. Nawlen, 19 Wen- 
dell’s Reports, 234, and Cole vs. Good- 
win, ibid. 251, both decided at the May 
term, 1838; in which it is expressly 
decided that stage-coach, railroad and 
steamboat proprietors are common Car- 
riers, answerable for the baggage of 
passengers ; that they are regarded as 
insurers, and must answer for any loss, 
not occasioned by the act of God, or 
the public enemies. ‘That the fact that 
the owner is present, or sends his ser- 
vant to look after his property does not 
alter the case. ‘That common carriers 
cannot restrict their common law liabil- 
ity, by a general notice like those which 
I have taken above as the text of this 
article—that a notice, “all baggage at 
the risk of the owner,”’ even if brought 
heme to the knowledge of a passenger 
in a stage-coach, who lost his trunk, 
was no protection to the proprietors of 
the coach in an action against them for 
the loss of the trunk. ‘That common 
carriers are bound to deliver to each 
passenger at the end of his journey his 
trunk or baggage. ‘That the whole duty 
in this respect rests upon the carriers. 
That the exercise of ordinary care in 
marking the baggage, entering it upon a 
way bill, and delivering a check ticket 
to the owner, renders easy its discharge. 
That the passenger is not required to 
expose his person in a crowd, or endan- 
ger his safety in the attempt to designate 
or claim his property. —. Y. Paper. 

Meart of Oak. 

One of the piles used in the founda- 
tuon of the old bridge at Lancaster, Eng- 
land, was taken out a short time since, 
and found to be **as sound as an acorn,”’ 
although it must have been under water 
at least nine hundred years. 























